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A Rising Curve of Flying History; Starting at the bottom are the First Martia Airplane. 1909; First U. S. Army Training Plane. 





1913; First Martin Bomber, 1918; Martin B-10 Bomber, 1932; Martin B-26 Bomber, 194), 
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BACKGROUND FOR BOMBARDMENT 


No sudden inspiration was the design of the U.S. 
Army’s new Martin B-26 . uith “striking 
power unequalled in a medium bomber”. . . 
“faster than many pursuit planes now fighting 
in Europe” . most heavily defended plane of 
its class . . . armed to pour gunfire in all direc- 


tions . . . the world’s “fightin’est” bomber. 


Back of the Martin B-26 lies the longest bomb- 
ing experience in the annals of aviation—28 
years long! In 1913, five years after he built 
his first airplane, Glenn L. Martin built Amer- 
ica’s first Military Training Plane, in it acted 
as bombardier in the U.S. Army’s first bomb- 
dropping experiments. Five years later came 


the earliest of the famous Martin Bombers, 
first twin-engine bomber in history, standard 
of the Army for a decade. Again, in 1932, the 
precedent-shattering Martin B-10 Bomber, 
100 miles an hour taster than any other serv- 
ice bomber of its time, revolutionized aerial tac- 
tics, was awarded the coveted Collier Trophy. 
And these are but high spots of a bomber- 
building experience which 


also produced, 
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AIRCRAFT 
Builders of Dependable E>) Aircraft Since 1909 
Wi y/ 


among other important types, the first air- 
cooled-engine bomber, the first dive bomber 
to carry a 1,000-pound bomb, great patrol 
bombers for the Navy, and the now famous 
Martin “Maryland” Bombers for Britain. 


Now, out of the rich experience of the oldest 
and one of the largest aircraft manufacturers 
in the world, Martin B-26 Bombers are roar- 
ing from production lines in a swiftly mount- 
ing torrent of air power—joining the Army 
at a rate never before equalled in the produc- 
tion of large military aircraft. America is meet- 
ing the challenge! 


THE GLENN L,. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., U.5.4- 
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HE FIRST obligation of Dodge today is to contribute defense hauling! They’re good trucks . . . the best we've 


to national defense. Our contribution, at present, is ever built! Best design, best materials, best workmanship, 
two-fold: In our extensive plants, Dodge is producing best quality throughout. 
important national defense units, including thousands 
of Army trucks, Also, Dodge is building trucks for the 


transportation of vital commodities—the movement of 


Now, we also announce more powerful trucks ... much 
more powerful than ever before. We're building these 


higher-powered trucks today ... shipping them to our 


which i i defense! , 
ch is the essence of complete national defense dealers. And, we'll continue to do our utmost to get 


On the broad shoulders of America’s great trucking in- trucks to you... quickly ...as you need them. 


destry lies the responsibility of moving largely increased Defense needs the trucking industry. The trucking indus- 


quantities of materials . . . efficiently, dependably, safely try needs trucks. Dodge is providing the best trucks that 


and at lowest cost. Th ing industry’s willingness , ‘ 
_ . e trucking id ss men, materials and machines can create, Job-Rated trucks 


ant ability to do this job is beyond question. It becomes of the same high standard of excellence that has won for 


amatter of the availability and the quality of trucks. The Dodge its traditional reputation for Dependability. 


need is for trucks that are built for the job... to stay 


on the job... Job-Rated trucks! BED 
Today, we are building more trucks than ever before iti 


President, Dodge Division, 


Ny history: trucks for the Army; trucks for industrial Chrysler Corporation 


There can be no curtailment of Dodge Quality 
-..no substitute for DODGE DEPENDABILITY 
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DEFENSE PRODUCTION RESULTS....P. 11 
President Roosevelt tells the American 
people that now is the time to strike hard 
at the aggressors by flooding the democ- 
racies with war weapons. Question is 
whether this nation is able to fill that 
mammoth order. Tight-lipped official 
answers in Washington do more than hint 
that there is a definite lag in defense out- 
put ... that shipments of planes, guns and 
tanks scheduled for Britain and her al- 
lies for this year probably will not begin 
to move until mid-1942. Fact is the 
groundwork for this razor-edged article 
which tells the reader exactly what is the 
volume of armaments the United States 
is prepared to pour out at this critical 
period of the war. 





THe ATLANTIC ATTACK.........:.c0000000 Pr. 43 
At one end of a 5,000-mile arc an Amer- 
ican tanker crept into Vladivostok with 
aviation gasoline for Russia. At the other 
end, a submarine’s torpedo barely missed 
blowing an American destroyer out of the 
north Atlantic. Between these two far- 
flung points churned scores of questions 
affecting this nation’s naval policies. Some 
observers in Washington said that the sub- 
marine’s shot scarcely ruffled the capital’s 
gray calm. A closer look would have re- 
vealed many startling items fully analyzed 
in this article. 


THE ‘ASSISTANT PRESIDENT’.......... P.14 


The type of Vice President generations of 
Americans knew is gone. In his place is no 
expedient political running mate, active 
only as the Senate’s presiding officer. To- 
day as Henry Wallace takes active charge 
of two key defense agencies official circles 
are concerned over the effect on immedi- 
ate and long range national policies. Be- 
cause Mr. Wallace’s leadership of defense 
efforts is being viewed as a step toward 
White House occupancy in 1944, the facts 
presented in this article take on added 
significance. 


NEW DEAL IN DEFENSE.................. P.15 
New Dealers never have liked to sugar- 
coat their prescriptions. Now that they 
have assumed charge of the entire defense 
program, many a bitter-tasting defense 
pill may be in store for American employ- 
ers, employes, consumers. Factual is this 
analysis of what is ahead in industrial ex- 
pansion, arms production. Accurate is this 
survey of the men and attitudes now gov- 
erning Washington, nerve-center of the 
nation. 


OUR BOMBERS ANSWER AXIS......P. 16 
Not for any secret reason have Uncle 
Sam’s four-engined bombers become the 
most important weapons in the war. These 
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are the birds which now carry cargoes of 
destruction deep into the heart of Ger- 
many’s industrial machine. See how the 
Pictogram graphs the production rate. 
Read how vital they are to the democracies. 


SETTLING MEXICAN DISPUTES........ P.18 
Bright indeed are the prospects for a 
settlement of this country’s disputes with 
Mexico. Negotiations are expected by 
Washington to negate ill-will over oil and 
land seizures. Detailed in this article are 
the basic issues now being settled over 
capital conference tables. 


UNIFIED AIR COMMAND..............-. P. 19 


Advocates of a separate air force are now 
being answered by the Administration. 
These answers, as this article reports, are 
based on a system of joint Army and 
Navy action and control, upon new ap- 
pointments made to the War and Navy 
Departments, upon the vital lessons 
learned from British and German air ex- 
periences. Here also is an on-the-record 
account of just how our air forces now 
operate. 


COST GF MEW FANGS wc csisisscssicsescss fed 
Individuals and corporations can be pretty 
sure now of what their taxes will look like 
come next March 15. For United States 
News readers there is presented in this ar- 
ticle a concise analysis of what the recent 
Senate action means to their pocketbooks 
and ledgers. 


SCRAP IRON: A BOTTLENECK......... P. 44 
Few people are aware of it—but the junk 
man is just about as important to the de- 
fense program as the general or admiral. 
Threatening to curtail the output of steel, 
as this week’s Special Report reveals, is a 
shortage of scrap iron. Here simply and 
informatively are the problems of demand, 
price and suggested solutions as another 
defense bottleneck comes into being. 
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The little glass spring that stumped the experts... 





-. of the things about life at Corning is 
that you are always running across the un- 
expected. Here, of all things, is a glass spring! 
Several months ago an engineer asked if Corn- 
ing could make a glass spring to certain mech- 
anical specifications. A few weeks slipped by 
and the engineer received several in the mail. 


He put one in a machine designed to flex a 
spring until it breaks, and snapped the switch. 
A few days later he looked in on the test. The 
glass spring was still bobbing up and down 
under its load. Finally somebody else wanted 


the machine to test another gadget and the 
spring was taken out, in fine shape after some 
eight million deflections! 

Glass has many surprising properties. And one 
of them is an apparent indifference to mechan- 
ical fatigue. 

Today with the pressing need to conserve met- 
als, glass takes on new interest to the produc- 
tion man. The raw materials of which 

it is made are fairly plentiful. The un- 

usual uses to which Corning has put 

glass are many and amazing. If you 


have a problem which glass might solve, 
Corning has the experience to give you a quick 
answer. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


Lonnine 


means 
Research in Glass 
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The Nation cant afford this 
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airplane seat | 


_ reserved this seat on an 
airplane. 


He wasn’t on hand when the lim- 
ousine left for the airport. He didn’t 
cancel his reservation. He failed to show 
up when the plane was loading. 


He’s what the Airlines call a “‘no 
show”’. 


The Airline, because he had madea 
reservation, ‘‘protected” him until de- 
parture time. Result: an empty seat. 


Several other people wanted that seat. 
Some were business men on urgent de- 
fense production. Another was a tech- 
nician rushing to a military post in 
Alaska on an emergency job. One was 
a mother trying to reach her son’s death- 
bed across the country... before it was 
too late. 


It is thoughtless at any time to be a 
“no show”, but today it is unpatriotic 
as well! 


For an empty airplane seat may mean 
lost time for some key man—for your 
government. And in our country’s crisis 


a G 
Maan: 
SSS 


AIRLINES ARE LIFELINES OF DEFENSE — The sched- 
uled Airlines of the United States and Canada 
completely cover “the arsenal of democracy”. 
No two vital centers — industrial, naval, or 
military—are more than hours apart by air! 


today, Time is Priceless. 


So the Airlines of the nation respect- 
fully ask you not to be a ‘“‘no show”. 


The minute you know you can’t make 
your plane, please cancel your reserva- 
tion so that someone waiting may have 
your seat. 


And if we can’t make your reservation 
just when you want it, won’t you please 
bear with us? Remember that met, 
mail and materials for national defense 
—your defense—depend on the Airlines 
for swift transportation! Naturally, you 
want our country to come First! 


SAVE TIME BY. y d/R 


For information on schedules, fares, etc., to any poiat 
on the domestic or international Airlines, ask a0 
travel agent or airline office ; or write AIR TRANSPORT 
AssOcIATION, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill 
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New sGUala 


In the Atlantic: A U. S. destroyer was fired upon and fired back. 

In the Pacific: A U. S. tanker tested Japan's threats and reached Russia. 

The submarine's torpedoes missed the U. S. S. Greer. Japan's warships held 
back when the tanker crossed Japan's front yard to reach Vladivostok. 

But: Torpedoes may not always miss. Warships may not always hold back. 

That's why it is unwise to become too confident that shooting will be 
avoided; why it is premature to conclude sea fighting isn't about to begin. 

In fact: U. S. Navy is instructed to "eliminate" the submarine that at- 
tacked; is on a submarine hunt that won't end in a day, that won't stop short 
of shooting. 

Is this war? Not necessarily. That depends. It certainly isn't very far 
away from war. But: It still may not be called war; it may be just patrol. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















Concerning Hitler's reasons for shooting now..... 

1. He wants to convince Japan that U. S. is to be involved in the Atlantic; 
that this is the time to start an attack against U. S. in the Pacific. 

2. He finds that the U. S. Navy patrol is effective in helping Britain win 
the Atlantic battle; that this patrol must be combated or defeat be faced. 

Then: There's the possibility, but, the Navy says, not the probability, 
that the attack was accidental; that the quarry was regarded as British. 

In any event: From now on submarines west of Iceland will rise to be iden- 
tified or will try to dodge shells from U. S. warships. 











A growing official view is that Japan now is backing down. 
The reason: She is talking big but not acting; she's not taking that last 








ect step that leads to shooting; she's recognizing a corner when she sees one. 

y” Fact is that Japan is being forced to make her choice. The choice: to seek 
rake a basis of friendship with U. S. or to face economic strangulation and war. 

va: It's a hard choice, since friendship with U. S. will mean retreat. But: The 
nave alternative may be worse; may amount to suicide under present circumstances. 


Hitler's Atlantic gesture is not likely to induce Japan to start shooting. 





— Duplicates of Germany's "permit trains" are starting to appear in U. S. 



















_ In Germany: Trains to Berlin are crowded with businessmen and lawyers with 

= "connections" seeking permits that will enable enterprises to survive. 

~ In this country: Trains to Washington are becoming crowded with business- 
men and lawyers, also with "connections," seeking similar priority permits. 

2 With "priority rating" an enterprise can prosper; without this rating an 
enterprise may face extinction through inability to obtain vital materials. 

| The result is a scramble to reach the "right people." 

? Roosevelt suddenly is putting on the heat to spread defense work; suddenly 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


is aware of political dynamite in destruction of small business that's ahead. 

However: It's very late to make a real start in subcontracting that will end 
the danger of widespread shutdowns; that will undo what's been done. 

First billions of defense money are being spent in a way to make big busi- 
ness bigger and to cause an important part of little business to disappear. 

Also: Policies are tending to enrich nondefense enterprises that hoarded 
materials; are tending to penalize those that did not hoard. 

It's all a tangle. Businessmen are forced to stand hat in hand seeking per- 
mits for materials that will permit them to live; are often denied defense work 
they can do in their factories; are denied more than crumbs of information. 

Task of reorganized defense agencies is to get this situation corrected. 








A big tempest in a little teapot is brewing over use of lend-lease funds. 
As previously reported: New isolationist attack is centered on reported use 
by British officials of lend-lease money to finance champagne sprees. 

Attack comes just as Roosevelt is prepared to ask new lend-lease billions; 
is intended to generate public opposition to approval as a means of blocking aid. 
Actually: It's not possible to finance entertainment with these funds. 
Their use is involved only in a transfer of materials, not in a writing of checks 

or in a payment of cash to British officials for use by them as they see fit. 

But: It is possible that U. S. procurement may have purchased wine glasses 
or rum for transfer to the British. It's possible, but not verified. 

Volume of anti-British sentiment inside this Government is quite large. 











Roosevelt's calculations of eventual lend-lease cost reach immense totals. 

Appropriation request now to go to Congress is just another starter; is far 
from the amount foreseen by the President as eventually to be needed. 

Idea is that U. S. eventually will be an arsenal in reality; that Britain, 
Russia, China, the Dutch Indies, the Free French and others will receive immense 
quantities of weapons, will do most of the fighting with U. S. products. 

Right now: Volume of war material going from here is ludicrously small. 








Only time can tell who is right about East‘s reported gasoline shortage. 

The railroads say: The shortage is a myth. Idle tank cars can supply all 
of the oil and gasoline needed at only a small increase in price to the public. 

The oil companies say: The shortage is real. Nobody knows the capacity of 
idle tank cars. Adequate loading and unloading facilities are lacking. 

Only definite point is that nobody appears to know definitely what is the 
fact; what is exact supply and demand situation; what the transport facilities. 

Government's handling of the whole problem is badly bungled. 











These things seem assured..eee. 

There will be enough fuel oil to keep everybody warm this winter. 

Some basis for settling with railroad labor will be found before a strike. 

Spending on armament will grow vastly greater through 1942 and into 1943. 

New tax law will be far from the last word in taxation of individual and 
corporation income; will be followed by a much sterner 1942 tax law. 

A new wave of strikes is in the making on cost-of-living and closed-shop 
issues; is even now beginning to appear in numerous "wildcat" strikes. 

















The trend, despite surface signs, still is toward shooting war for U. S. 
However: Involvement is to be a gradual prospect; is probably not to call for 
use of the word war or for a war declaration by Congress. 
Right now: U. S. Navy is ready to shoot before being shot at, not after. 
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ERE at Goodyear our long experience in aeronautical 

engineering is fully mobilized in the production of 
subassemblies — wings, floats, nacelles, tail and other light 
metal alloy surfaces—for airplane manufacturers. 


The high quality of these parts being fabricated by our 
subsidiary Goodyear Aircraft Corporation is attested by the 
increasing use of these parts in planes meeting the most rigid 
governmental specifications. 


These include bombers and fighters being made by The 
Glenn L. Martin Company, Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corporation, Curtiss-Wright Corporation and Consolidated 
Aircraft Corporation. 


In addition, we are producing wheels, brakes, tires, tubes 














and numerous other rubber accessories on far larger scale 


SOME OF THE NUMEROUS GOODYEAR 


PARTS AND ACCESSORIES AVAILABLE 
TO AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 


CONTROL CABIN — Instru- 


ment, control and 
equipment installa- 
tions, control grips, 
pedal pads, sealing 
strips, vibration damp- 
eners for instruments, 
parachute cushions, 
crash padding, grom- 
mets. 


MAIN CABIN — Cabin 
structure, Airfoam seat 
cushions and mat- 
tresses, rubber flooring, 
crash pads, window 
strips, steptreads. 


WINGS—W ings and wing 
floats, ailerons, flaps, 
bullet - puncture - seal- 
ing gasoline and oil 
tank linings, gasoline 
hose connections, wing 
steptreads; hose, 


gaskets and valves 
for hydraulic controls. 


MOTORS — vibration- 
dampener mounts, 
bullet - puncture - seal- 
ing gasoline feed hose. 


LANDING GEAR — magne- 
sium- and aluminum - 
alloy wheels, hydraulic 
disc brakes, tires, tubes, 
Dual-Seal tubes for 
nosewheels, brake seal- 
ing rings and gaskets, 
hydraulic brake con- 
trol hose; retracting 
gear hose, valves and 
gaskets, 


COMPLETE ALL-METAL AND 
FABRIC-COVERED SUBASSEM- 
BLIES — wings, nacelles, 
floats, tail and other 
surfaces, 








than ever before for practically every major airplane company. 


As the leading mass-producer in its 
field, Goodyear now serves aviation 
as it long has the automobile and 
motor truck industries —as a depend- 
able supplier of highest-quality parts 
and accessories, backed by thirty years’ 
experience in aviation. 
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Airfoam—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


GOODFYEAR 


SPECIFY GOODYEAR 
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The March of the Noms 


Help for Small Business . . . Speeding Up Defense Spending . . . 


Sharp Rise in Cost of Living . . . Additional Tax Increases 


Defense spending. Upon his return 
from Hyde Park, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced his formula for speeding arms 
output—more and faster spending to buy 
the amount of war materials needed. 

Need for more defense goods was em- 
phasized by Russia’s continuing resist- 
ance and the promise of a winter cam- 
paign on Europe’s eastern front, by ten- 
sion in the Pacific, and by a submarine at- 
tack on the destroyer Greer near Iceland. 
(Page 13.) 


* * * 


Small business. Increasing concern for 
the plight of small business in the de- 
fense program came from several quar- 
ters as plans to increase arms output were 
laid. 

Floyd B. Odlum, New York financier, 
was appointed to the Office of Production 
Management to draw more small con- 
cerns into the defense production net. 
The appointment came after the new 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
hinted of distress to come for nonessential 
industries. (Page 15.) 

Meanwhile, Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold announced a Small Busi- 
ness Section in his Antitrust Division, to 
concern itself with the problems of little 
firms threatened by giant corporations. 
Particular attention is to be paid to anti- 
trust law violations. Head of the new 
section is Guy Holcomb, Atlanta, Ga., 
retail oil dealer. 


* + 


Taxes. The Senate passed a tax bill hand- 
ing the American people even higher 
charges than the House. The Senate mea- 
sure proposes to raise an additional $3,583,- 
000,000 in revenue, against House plans 
to raise $3,200,000,000 more. 

Concerned with the Senate proposal will 
be small wage-earners who have never be- 
fore paid federal income taxes. Income ex- 
emptions were lowered to $750 for single 
persons; $1,500 for married persons. Cor- 
poration surtaxes also were increased. 
(Page 37.) 


* *& 


Gasoline. Plans to curtail gasoline con- 
sumption on the East Coast gave rise to 
argument before a Senate committee in- 
vestigating the threatened shortage. 

J.J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, told Senators that 
a shortage could be averted by use of 20,- 
000 “surplus” tank cars, which would carry 


from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil each month to seaboard refineries. 
Other witnesses doubted the Pelley fig- 
ures and Deputy Petroleum Co-ordinator 
Davies went ahead with rationing plans. 
Wholesalers were instructed to curtail de- 
liveries to dealers without commercial cus- 
tomers by 15 per cent under July pur- 
chases. Dealers with commercial customers 
could get 90 per cent of July deliveries. 


* * * 


Labor. Despite Labor Day pleas for more 
defense effort, labor disputes continued 
to arise. 

Most important threat came from the 
railroad workers, who voted to strike be- 
cause of operators’ refusal to grant a 30 
per cent wage increase. The strike vote 
sends the issue to the President, who has 
authority to appoint an emergency fact- 
finding board. 

Most observers doubted that a rail- 
road strike would occur. (Page 20.) 


* * * 


Prices. Rising prices gave partial expla- 
nation to workers’ wage demands. Labor 
Secretary Perkins noted widespread in- 
creases during the last two weeks of Au- 
gust in charges for 18 staple foods in 18 
large cities. 

The Department of Agriculture reported 
that prices received by farmers hit the 
highest peak in 11 years and stood at 131 
per cent of the 1909-1914 parity average. 

Price Administrator Henderson -placed 
a ceiling on waste paper prices and raised 
the ceiling on Southern pine lumber by 
$1.50 to $4 a thousand board feet. 


* * * 


Scrap materials. Waste dealers were 
urged by OPM to increase by 20 per cent 
the flow of scrap materials to market. 
Particularly anxious were defense chiefs 
for more rubber, steel and aluminum 
scrap. 

Plans were forming to increase the sal- 
vage of worn-out automobiles to make up 
growing shortages in the amount of scrap 
steel. (Page 44.) 


* * * 


Airplanes. August figures for airplane 
production, released by OPM, revealed a 
sharp jump in output over the previous 
month. Total output of combat craft and 
trainers reached 1,854, an increase of 394 
over July. 

OPM production schedules indicated 


that the President’s goal of 50,000 id 
planes a year would be reached in 
months. 


* * * 


Unemployment. Although defense age 
cies fear widespread labor dislocations 
the result of “priority unemployment,” ¢ 
Work Projects Administration has yet 
report an increase in joblessness. 

Latest figures from WPA Commissiong 
Gill placed August unemployment 
5,300,000, a decrease of 300,000 from Ju 
Of the nation’s total labor force of 55,800 
000 persons, 50,500,000 were estimated 
be employed. 

Since August, 1940, unemployment | 
dropped by 3,600,000. 


* * * 


Banking. Increasing employment of m 
is reflected in an increase in the emple 
ment of money. 

The nation’s banks reported to the Fe 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp. that, as ¢ 
June 30, loans and discounts were up 
17 per cent over the previous year. Mon 
at work increased faster than funds ¢ 
posited. Deposits in banks were report 
to be only 12 per cent ahead of a year 


* * * 


Hemisphere trade. Increasing suce 
of the Administration’s Good Neighh 
policy was noted. 

Biggest feather in the Good Neighh 
cap came from Mexico, which is expect 
soon to reach an agreement on all maj 
issues with the United States. 

Settlement of the oil controversy, s 
Federal Loan Administrator Jesse Jot 
would make the Latin-American neigh 
eligible for Export-Import Bank loans. T 
Treasury also announced negotiations 
a currency stabilization loan. (Page 18) 


* * * 


Priorities. First important action of 
orities Director Donald Nelson was to 
nounce that quotas would be assigned 
steel warehouses, the normal source of s 
ply for small civilian steel orders. 

Priority treatment also was promised 
builders of defense highways, particul 
in Latin America, where the Inter-Ar 
ican Highway is being rushed. 


> + + 


(On pages referred to in parent 
above will be found more extended t 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 
WHO CALLS EVERY DAY... « 


UR country’s security is not alone 
() dependent upon guns and ships 
and planes. It also depends on how we 
rate in friends. 

The signs are encouraging. Our Latin 
neighbors are getting to know us bet- 
ter. One reason is the men and ships 
of Pan American Airways. 

To untold thousands of these Latin 
neighbors Pan American not only re- 
flects Uncle Sam; it is Uncle Sam—the 
chief contact that many of them ever 
have with this nation. In the swift, 
clean lines of the Clippers, in the cut 
of the men who fly them, in the snap 
and efficiency of the service, they see 
something that they can understand 
and admire. 


Mere idealism? Not at all. The good 
will that Pan American is building be- 
tween the Americas is based upon 
solid, mutual benefits. 

Daily the giant Clippers speed in- 
dustrial, military and diplomatic cou- 
riers on vital missions. They carry a 
steady stream of business and tourist 
travelers, of mail, materials and mer- 
chandise in both directions. They link 
nearly 200 cities in the 20 Latin Amer- 


ican republics—bringing their peoples 


in closer, friendlier, more profitable 
contact with each other as well as with 
the U.S. 

Hurdling Latin America’s ancient 
barriers of time, distance and primitive 
transportation, Pan American has done 
one thing more. It has turned back 
the challenge of competing Axis air- 
lines there; has made thousands of 
miles of air routes safe for the demo- 
cratic principles represented by the 
Stars and Siripes. 
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vy shipments of weapons, 
uled for this year, 
postponed to mid-1942 


The time now seems at hand when the 
tited States might win the present war 
ithout doing much fighting. This is the 
e when a flood of airplanes, tanks, guns 
d ammunition from American factories 
tuld do the most damage to Hitler and 
his allies. It’s the moment when arms 
kere to be pouring into a U.S. arsenal to 
pply the enemies of Germany, Japan 
d Italy. 

In Russia: The German armies are 
ecked. But a vital sector of the Russian 
s industry around Leningrad and in 
he Ukraine is faced with destruction. 
is means that, if Russia is to stop Hit- 
er, an immense flow of armament from 
U.S. factories must reach the Russians 
through the Persian Gulf and Vladivostok. 
In England: There is a respite from 
mbing and there is a remarkable oppor- 
mity to do a return job of blasting Ger- 
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EFENSE PRODUCTION: 
HE ACTUAL RESULTS 


A Lag in Output That Imperils Opportunity for Quick Defeat of Nazis 


man, Belgian, Dutch and French industry 
that supplies the German armies. All 
that’s needed is a large-scale flow of 
bombing planes from American factories. 

In the Far East: The Japanese are 
stopped and encircled. The Chinese have 
Japan’s armies bogged down. The Rus- 
sians are poised with a big air force and 
army to threaten Japan from the west and 
north. The British and Dutch have forces 
ready in the south. The need is for Amer- 
ican airplanes, tanks and guns. 

In the Near East and Africa: The Ger- 
mans and Italians are outmaneuvered. 
Everything is set, if only U.S. factories 
can supply the tanks, airplanes, guns, and 
ammunition modern armies require. Brit- 
ish industry is too small for the job. 

And what is the volume of armament 
that the United States is prepared to pour 
out at this critical time? 

This is the time when large-scale deliv- 
eries of armament were scheduled to be 
made. One year ago, promises were made 
that—given a year’s time—this country 
would be pouring out weapons in immense 
quantity. That year is ended. Nearly $10,- 
000,000,000 has been spent for defense 
preparation. What are the results? 

Answers now are possible, in the face 
of rigid censorship, on the basis of infor- 
mation provided by President Roosevelt; 
by Senator Harry F. Byrd, using figures 
accepted by the President; by the U.S. 
Navy and by Admiral Emory S. Land, 
chairman of the Maritime Commission. 

The story of airplane production. 
Everybody wants airplanes, and in large 
quantities. Big bombers are needed by the 
British to blast German industry, by the 
Russians for the same purpose, by the 
Chinese to hit back against the Japanese, 
by the American Army and Navy. (See 
page 16.) The recent high point of heavy 
bomber production was in April, when 21 
we.e turned out. In June, the production 
was 12; in July, 14. The British alone lost 
9 big bombers in one night’s operations. 
U.S. production remains a mere trickle. 

There is equally great need for medium 
bombers. The July output was 95, to be 
divided among all of the armies in need. 


Light bomber output was 243 in that 
month. Again, this is the merest start at 
filling the need. The production of small 
fighter aircraft was 348 for July. More 
than 700 additional planes were trainers. 
Some slight increase in production occurred 
in all of these categories in August, but 
the surface of need is not even being 
scratched. President Roosevelt agrees with 
with these figures on output. 

As Senator Byrd puts it: “The United 
States in the past year succeeded in pro- 
ducing 5,000 combat planes and 5,000,000 
automobiles.” 

The story of tanks. The Russians used 
masses of tanks to stop the Germans. 
Russian industry is estimated to have sup- 
plied the Army with 50,000 modern tanks, 
or more than Germany had. But losses 
are heavy and Russian industry now is 
slowed seriously by the invasion. The 
U.S. is the remaining source of supply. 

The United States is producing light 
tanks—useful, but not the answer in tank 
warfare—at the rate of 8 to 12 a day. 


Recently, the 1,000th light tank was 
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turned out. The British have received 
about 500 of these, nearly all in Africa 
and the Near East. Production of medium 
tanks—of a type that already is to be 
superseded by one more modern—was 
three a day in September, or about 100 a 
month. This may be doubled by spring. 
The first heavy tank of 55 tons now is 
being produced by hand for test purposes. 

At this rate, it will be years before the 
U.S. is winning the race to produce tanks. 
Present demands are for many thousands. 
Supply is in scattered hundreds. 

Then there is the story of guns. The 
great need is for antiaircraft guns, anti- 
tank guns, and mortars and howitzers of 
modern type. 

Antiaircraft guns of 90-mm. size are 
needed to deal with modern high-flying 
airplanes. The production schedule calls 
for 61 of these guns each month. About 
1,200 are on order. It requires at least 
300 guns of this type to guard one large 
city. Large numbers are needed in the 
Canal Zone. Neither the Chinese, Rus- 
sians, nor British can hope for many of 
these guns from the U.S. 

In antitank guns, production is center- 
ing on a 37-mm. type that admittedly is 
ineffective against large tanks. Of this 
type, 72 were produced in July and 160 
in August, with 260 to be produced this 
month and 320 next month. These figures 
are scarcely impressive. 

Next come 8l-mm. mortars. These are 
relatively simple weapons, and 340 were 
produced in August, with a larger number 
to be produced in September. Still the 
measurement is in terms of hundreds rath- 
er than thousands. 

Of 155-mm. howitzers, a type effective- 
ly used by the Germans, Senator Byrd 
says that none has been produced, and 
the President did not contradict that. 

It’s the same story with guns as with 
airplanes and tanks. After a year of effort, 
quantities. of weapons are on order, but 
few are on hand. 

The story of ammunition is the same. 
Not only are there few planes, tanks, anti- 
aircraft guns and other ordnance, but 
there is little ammunition for the equip- 
ment produced. 

Not many weeks ago there were next to 
no shells for the cannon on the tanks that 
were being made. The same applies to 
other weapons, except rifles and machine 
guns. This is being remedied only slowly. 

Ships provide another story. First there 
are warships. The Navy announces that 
in the eight months ending with August, 
there were completed and/or placed in ac- 
tive service 2 new battleships, 9 subma- 
rines, 12 destroyers, 42 patrol craft, 20 
auxiliaries and 128 district craft. No cruis- 
ers or airplane carriers were completed. 
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However, keels were laid for 2 more 
battleships, 13 cruisers, 18 submarines, 2 
aircraft carriers, 57 destroyers, 91 patrol 
craft, 81 auxiliaries and 172 district craft, 
a total of 436 keels. Senator Byrd says 
that in the rest of this year the Navy will 
complete only 5 more destroyers. This 
means that, with these 5 destroyers added 
to the 2 battleships, 9 submarines, and 
12 destroyers already placed in service, 
there will be only 28 major naval vessels 
added to the fleet in the full year 1941. 

Again, this is not regarded as an impres- 
sive record of accomplishment. 

Next, there are merchant ships. Ships 
are a bottleneck that holds up delivery of 
an important part of the small volume of 
weapons that this country does produce 
for shipment to the armies that are fight- 
ing. Admiral Land reported on Sept. 3 
that this country will turn out not 105 
merchant ships, as he forecast in May, but 
between 130 and 134 ships, totaling more 
than 1,300,000 deadweight tons. This 
equals about three months of sinkings at 
the rate of last 
months of sinkings at the present rate. It 
means that the shipping problem will not 
be solved this year. 

What is the over-all meaning of this 
production picture? 

The answer is that the promise of big- 
scale arms production by the middle of 
1941 has not been realized. It means that 
production of weapons by the United 
States will not reach important prepor- 
tions in 1941, and probably will not until 
rather far along in 1942. 

This means, in turn, that the present 
opportunity to start this war on the way 


spring and about six 


—Chrysler Corp. photo 
28-TON TANKS FROM A $20,000,000 ARSENAL 
Three assembly lines turn out these metal monsters 


to a wind-up through large-scale use , 
American weapons by British, Russia 
and Chinese is probably to be lost. | 
means that the unwillingness of this Goy 
ernment’s planners to move into am 
production, regardless of its effect 
peacetime production, is likely to hay 
most important results. 

Such, at least, are the conclusions ¢ 
those offictals who have been insisting thd 
this country was falling down on the jo 
of producing weapons. 

The reasons for the failure to produq 
arms on the scale that the President anf 
his aides forecast? They are several. 

For one thing, the Army and Nay 
were not ready with designs and wil 
specifications in time for a quick star 
For another, the Government went alon 
with the idea that industry should pr 
duce record-breaking volumes of auto 
mobiles, refrigerators and gadgets of af 
kinds before setting about in earnest 
produce weapons. For a third thing, ther 
have been long delays caused by labo 
trouble, with more than 15,000,000 man’ 
days of time lost in seven months of 1941 

Officials now are predicting that, onf 
year from now, American industry will 4 
geared to large-scale production of weap, 
ons. They point out that much of th 
$10,000,000,000 in defense expenditures 





has been invested in new plant that soo 
will be ready to turn out tanks, airerg 
and guns in important volume. 

In other words: The time when t 
United States will be prepared to fulf 
its self-imposed role as the arsenal of th} 
nations fighting Hitler is being pushet 
back to mid-1942 or later. 
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Handicap to Nazi blockade of 
Britain, more involvement for 
America as possible results 


Over wide reaches of the Atlantic, a 
Wesperate game of hide-and-seek is being 
played. At the direction of President 
Roosevelt, the United States Navy is 
ooking for the submarine which last 
week fired torpedoes at the American de- 
stroyer Greer. If found, the submarine 
will be “eliminated.” 

The situation in the Atlantic ushers in 
anew phase in the relation of the United 
States to the war. The first shooting in- 
cident involving American armed forces 
has occurred. An attempt has been made 
to sink an American warship, and _ that 
American warship is making an attempt to 
sink the attacking submarine. This coun- 
try, as in 1917, is insisting on her right to 
freedom of the seas. 

The sudden turn of events in the At- 
lantic is in sharp contrast to lessening of 
tension in the Pacific. There the Japanese 
Government, after expressing grave con- 
cern over shipment of war supplies from 
the United States to Vladivostok, has per- 
mitted the first tanker laden with aviation 
gasoline to go through. 

The result is that in Washington the 
question is being asked: Is the United 
States more likely to get into a shooting 
war with Germany than with Japan? The 
answer, according to officials, depends up- 
on answers to several other questions: Was 
the attack on the Greer deliberate? Has 
Germany decided that the patrol of the 
Atlantic by the United States Navy is too 
effective and the time has come to strike 
back? Will the United States Fleet find 
and “eliminate” only one submarine, or 
will all German submarines appearing in 
American-patrolled waters be attacked? If 
so, will Germany continue to send under- 
sea boats into the seas patrolled by the 
American Fleet? 

Here is the situation, as viewed by mili- 
tary and naval experts: The United States 
has armed forces stationed on several is- 
lands in the North Atlantic—Iceland, 
Greenland, Newfoundland and Bermuda. 
The United States Navy is supplying those 
forces and is carrying out orders issued by 
the President when Iceland was occupied 
on July 7. At that time, the President said: 
“Ihave . .. issued orders to the Navy that 
all necessary steps be taken to insure the 
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safety of communications in the ap- 
proaches between Iceland and the United 
States, as well as on the seas between the 
United States and all other strategic out- 
posts.” 

The United States Government, there- 
fore, will continue to patrol the waters 
between this country and Iceland. If 
necessary to assure the safety of communi- 
cations, any German submarines roaming 
those waters will be sunk, or “eliminated.” 
This means that Germany will have to 
choose between two alternatives: (1) To 
carry on widespread naval war with the 
United States in the Atlantic, or (2) to 
withdraw her forces from that portion of 
the Atlantic patrolled by the United 


States. 
Either alternative will be bad for Ger- 
many, say American military officials. 


If the submarines are withdrawn, the at- 
tempt to cut off Britain’s supplies will be 
weakened. If they -remain, they face al- 
most certain destruction by the United 
States Fleet. 

Evidence has been accumulating that 
the United States and Britain together 
have been winning the Battle of the At- 
lantic. It is reported that not a single 
shipment of lend-lease goods has been 
sunk on the way to Britain during the 
last two months. Total British and neu- 
tral sinkings in July and August were at 


‘SHOOTING WAR’ FOR OUR NAVY? 


Effects of Order to Sink Submarine That Fired on U.S. Destroyer 


less than half the rate of last spring. Per- 
sons in the United States are receiving 
mail from Britain much more regularly 
and promptly than in the past. 

That the United States patrol has been 
proving effective was admitted last week 
in a newspaper account from Berlin which 
passed the German censorship. This ac- 
count said that, because of the activity of 
American airplanes, the German subma- 
rines are forced to dive and are greatly 
handicapped in stalking their prey. 

In military and naval circles in Wash- 
ington, the opinion is widely expressed that 
one shooting incident, or even a series of 
them, will not necessarily involve the 
United States in full-scale war; that nowa- 
days nations do such fighting as they con- 
sider in their interest, and do not bother 
about whether the name for it is war. 

But it is pointed out also that one such 
incident as the attempted torpedoing of 
the Greer leads to another. If the subma- 
rine which made the attack is found and 
“eliminated,” Germany may retaliate by 
attacking other American ships. Thus, even 
though there is no declaration of war, the 
two nations, as many officials see it, may 
slip little by little into a definite state of 
war. In that case, the histories of the fu- 
ture probably would record September 4, 
1941, as the date when the undeclared 
shooting war began. 





THE GUNS OF THE NORTH CAROLINA SPEAK 
Her sisters went looking for a submarine 
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Mr. Wallace’s New Job 


As ‘Assistant President’ 
Leadership of Defense Effort as Step Toward White House in 1944 


Effect of Vice President's 
growing power on future 
of our economic system 


President Roosevelt at last has found 
a helper with whom he is sharing some of 
his major responsibilities. That helper is 
the Vice President, Henry A. Wallace, who 
now steps into an active role as chairman 
of two of the key defense agencies—the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
and the Economic Defense Board. 

In giving these responsibilities to Mr. 
Wallace, President Roosevelt is breaking 
one more precedent. Always before, the 
jeb of Vice President has been regarded as 
the emptiest in the Government. Who- 
ever held it presided over the Senate, as 
the Constitution directs, but the position 
has been regarded as entirely divorced 
from the executive branch. 

Now the President has made Mr. Wal- 
lace in effect an executive Vice President, 
or assistant President. Coming on top of 
the President’s selection of Mr. Wallace 
as his running mate a year ago, the new 
moves are taken to mean that Mr. Roose- 
velt is definitely grooming Mr. Wallace 
for his successor. 





Therefore, these questions are being 
asked: How will national policies be af- 
fected in the immediate future by the 
activities of Mr. Wallace as head of the 
two key agencies? How will national poli- 
cies be affected in the longer future if 
Mr. Wallace some day becomes President? 

Economic leadership: The new setup 
is construed as signifying that the Presi- 
dent will devote his time largely to the 
foreign situation and military affairs, and 
is giving Mr. Wallace an opportunity to 
guide the nation’s economic affairs. This 
division of duties, the President hopes, 
will ease his own burdens. Also, he hopes 
that it will provide an answer to the often- 
voiced demand for placing the whole de- 
fense program under one head. 

The Vice President assumes his new 
role at a time when the needs of all-out 
defense are coming into head-on collision 
with business as usual. Officials point out 
that, unless the Government moves quick- 
ly, whole industries and regions will be 
plunged into depression while other in- 
dustries and regions are enjoying a boom. 

If the nation is to prevent Hitler from 
winning, Mr. Wallace declares, it must 
“put first things first.” This, he says, 
The two 


means sacrifice and hardship. 


le 
—Wide World 


HENRY WALLACE AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
A new kind of Vice President 


boards which he heads already are grap- 
pling with this whole problem. They are 
trying to determine just who will be called 
upon to sacrifice, and what can be done to 
ease the pain. 

Mr. Wallace’s two new jobs really dove- 
tail. It will be his responsibility to see that 
this nation’s economic policies, as they af- 
fect other countries, are in harmony with 
its diplomatic policies. For example, Mr. 
Wallace’s interest in Latin-American af- 
fairs will assure that the special needs of 
Latin-American countries are given full 
consideration. Also, he will be responsible 
for seeing to it that policies of the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board are in 
harmony with those of economic defense. 

Over-all planning: Then there is the 
relation of all these problems to such im- 
mediate matters as price control and 
taxes. Those matters are handled by sep- 
arate agencies, but there is need for over- 
all planning. 

The two boards headed by Mr. Wallace 
can look ahead to the longer future. He 
believes that policies followed now will 
have an important bearing on the inevi- 
table problem of shifting from production 
of armaments to the production of normal 
peacetime goods. Also, what is done now 
will have a bearing on the question of 
restoring international trade later on. 

Back in 1933, when Mr. Wallace be- 
came Secretary of Agriculture, he was 
given the task of reorganizing the na- 
tion’s agricultural production through the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
At the same time, industrial planning was 
being undertaken through the National 
Recovery Administration. After two years, 
the NRA went on the rocks. But the 
farm program which was started under 
Mr. Wallace’s leadership still continues, 
with 6,000,000 of the nation’s 7,000,000 
farmers taking part. Farm income, which 
was down to $4,400,000,000 in 1932, will 
approach $11,000,000,000 this year. 

Now Mr. Wallace has an opportunity 
to apply the same principles of planning 
in a larger field. His new tasks are regard- 
ed as certain to affect his standing as a 
public figure. The manner in which he 
handles them, it is believed, will have an 
important bearing on whether the vice 
presidency becomes a stepping stone for 
him on the road to the presidency. 
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Advocates of Industrial Expansion Take 


Stronger measures coming 
to force faster increase 
in production of weapons 


New viewpoints and new attitudes are 
dominating the group that is gradually 
taking charge of the defense program. This 
group is not likely to hesitate in prescrib- 
ing bitter defense pills for the American 
people, to be swallowed without the sugar 
coating of “business as usual.” 

Just as the Supply Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board, the new defense agency, 
promises to become the center of defense 
management, so do SPAB’s dominant offi- 
cals indicate a resolve to tackle produc- 
tion problems more firmly, and to use Gov- 
ernment authority in planning and execut- 
ing domestic and foreign policies. 

Spark plug of the new agency appears 
to be Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son, who now has three important defense 
jobs—policy power over prices, adminis- 
trative power over civilian allocations, and 
a voice in priorities as an SPAB member. 

Closely associated with Mr. Henderson 
is Donald M. Nelson, who holds the twin 
jobs of advising SPAB on priority policies 
as executive director, and executing those 
policies as head of the Priorities Division 
of the Office of Production Management. 
Mr, Nelson and Mr. Henderson both have 
contended that defense officials have un- 
derestimated the size of the job and made 
inadequate plans to perform it. 

The increased importance of Messrs. 
Henderson and Nelson indicates that the 
President has accepted their views and is 
ready to back them up. They also may ex- 
pect support from Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace, chairman of both SPAB and 
the Economic Defense Board. 

An end to conflict in defense policies is 
foreshadowed by the new officials. Ever 
since the defense program began, two view- 
points were represented in _ defense 
agencies. One group apparently believed 
that defense orders could be piled upon 
private orders and that business could op- 
erate with a minimum of disturbance. The 
other group contended that defense pro- 
duction must overshadow every other ef- 
fort and that more capacity and still more 
capacity must be built if violent upsets 
were to be avoided. 

The first viewpoint dominated the old 
National Defense Advisory Commission 
and the Office of Production Management. 
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To this opinion is attributed the delay in 
expanding capacity to produce such crit- 
ical defense materials as aluminum and 
steel, and the neglect to purchase adequate 
supplies that must come from abroad, such 
as tin and rubber. The second group fore- 
told of shortages as long as a year ago. 

Beneath this fundamental conflict also 
was the old quarrel between the New Deal 
and business. New Dealers suspected that 
business groups, represented by dollar-a- 
year men, were attempting to seize the 
Government structure and mold it to their 
own ends. Businessmen feared that New 
Dealers were seeking to use the defense 
emergency as an excuse to further their 
own ideas of social reform. 

Increasing defense demands gradually 
increased the influence of the expansion- 
ist group, which by now was advocating 
more forthright action in reducing ma- 
terials for civilian consumption. 

First to feel the brunt of this changing 
viewpoint were trade association execu- 
tives, who were eliminated from the OPM 
staff. Justly or not, these men were held 
by implication to have guessed wrong on 
requirements for steel, aluminum, power 
and transportation. 

With creation of SPAB came a dimin- 
ished importance in OPM itself. OPM 
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THE SPAB GETS DOWN TO THE JOB OF SUPER-DEFENSING — 


TTHE NEW DEAL IN DEFENSE 


Charge After Shakeup 


Directors Knudsen and Hillman, once 
designated as top defense managers, are 
simply members of the new Board. OPM, 
too, has undergone important changes. Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius and John D. Biggers 
are transferred to the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration. 

In their stead comes Mr. Nelson as 
priorities director, William H. Harrison as 
director of production, and William L. 
Batt, another long-time advocate of more 
vigorous action, as head of a new materials 
division. 

Floyd B. Odlum, Wall Street financier 
and “repair man” for financially distressed 
enterprises, has been appointed head of 
another new OPM branch, the Division 
of Contract Distribution. His specific task 
is to spread defense work to small busi- 
ness, both to prevent as many dislocations 
as possible and to bring into defense pro- 
duction the largest possible number of 
workers and machines. 

New faces and new policies in the top 
ranks of the defense organization indicate 
a new emphasis on arms production. One 
example was Mr. Stettinius’s final priority 
order—industries must accept defense con- 
tracts whether they want them or not 
Similarly vigorous orders are likely to flow 
from the new management. 





Acme 


Seated, left to right: Harry Hopkins, Lend-Lease Co-ordinator; William Knudsen, Director General, OPM; 


Henry Wallace, SPAB Chairman; Donald Nelson, SPAB Executive Director. 


Standing, left to right: 


James Forrestal, Under Secretary of Navy; Robert Patterson, Under Secretary of War; Leon Henderson, 
OPA Administrator; Sidney Hillman, Associate Director General, OPM. 
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German cities are beginning to feel the impact of more 
and more British bombs. 

Carriers of these bomb loads are American-made fly- 
ing fortresses—this country’s major contribution to the 
British cause. So pleased are Britons with heavy U.S. 
bombers that Air Minister Sir Archibald Sinclair is plead- 
ing for deliveries as fast as possible, observing that “the 
sooner you send them the quicker you will end the war.” 

The four-motored bomber, in fact, is the most im- 
portant new weapon developed in the Second World 
War. Its value at last has been recognized, and bomber 
production has become the primary concern of the de- 
fense program. 

The Pictogram reveals how bomber output is scheduled 
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to rise in U.S. aircraft factories during the next two 
years. Present capacity permits production of 100 a 
month, but, because of shortages in strategic materials 
and parts, capacity output has not yet been achieved. 

By next spring, however, it is expected that 200 planes 
of the flying fortress type will be produced each month, 
and, by the spring of 1943, President Roosevelt’s goal 
of 500 heavy bombers a month is scheduled to be 
achieved. Such production is expected to give Great 
Britain and other anti-German forces definite superiority 
in the air. 

With Germany deeply engaged in Russia, even present 
production gives the Royal Air Force some measure of 
advantage, because the heavy bomber is distinctly an 
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American weapon. This type of plane was developed in 
U.S. factories and is available only to England. The 
Germans have tried to meet their needs by converting 
transport planes into bombers, but military observers 
report that these are purely makeshift jobs. 

Two types of bombers are being produced, the Boeing 
B-17, a huge flying fortress, and the Consolidated B-24, 
a smaller four-motored plane, capable of carrying five 
or six tons of bombs and of flying at substratosphere 
heights. Aircraft plants are concentrating on the B-24, 
and it is this type of plane that is expected to turn the 
scales of war in Britain’s favor. 

Recent dispatches from London report further that 
the bomber is proving effective as a fighting plane. 
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Although attacked by seven German fighters, one of 
these sky fortresses fulfilled its mission and returned, 
badly battered but still aloft. 

The fact that bombers have proved so effective in 
Europe is leading many Army strategists to revise their 
views on American defense. No longer, say some of them, 
does this country have to spend time, money and energy 
in building impregnable defenses along the coasts. 

A better defense is believed to be a series of strategi- 
cally located air bases from which bombers could fly 
out to sea and attack invaders on their course. Thus this 
country’s rising bomber output promises both to build 
stronger defenses for America and to give Britain an ad- 
vantage over Germany in the air. 
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Prospects for Settlement 
Of Disputes With Mexico 


Oil and Land Seizures, Trade and Currency Problems 


Are Subjects of Negotiations to Wipe Out Disagreements 


Loan from U.S., purchases 
of silver to provide cash 
for payments on claims 


Issues that have strained relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico for 
the last 20 years are reaching the point 
of settlement. From both Washington and 
Mexico City come reports of an agreement, 
soon to be signed, to settle all outstanding 
differences between the two countries. 

This agreement is expected to mark an 
important milestone in the progress of the 
Administration’s hemisphere solidarity pol- 
icy, adopted after the outbreak of war. 
A Mexican settlement also would cut the 
ground from under much anti-U.S. propa- 
ganda throughout Latin America, since 
Nazi agitators are said to have made capi- 
tal out of this country’s apparent inability 
to compose differences with its closest 
Latin-American neighbor. 

The problems: Principal problems to be 
solved by the agreement include: 

1. The Mexican Government’s contro- 
versy with American oil companies over 
the expropriation of oil properties in 1938. 
Seized properties are valued by the compa- 
nies at. about $175,000,000, and previous 
attempts at settlement have failed. 

2. Land expropriations by various Mex- 
ican administrations since 1915. These sei- 
zures were made as a result of Mexico’s pol- 
icy of slicing up large holdings and distrib- 
uting them to peons. The policy has been 
accelerated in recent years, thereby increas- 
ing the disputes with former U.S. owners. 

3. Mexico’s adverse trade balance, re- 
sulting from loss of European markets. 
Mexican trade now is confined 90 per cent 
to the U.S., and since last October she 
has been buying more than she sells. 

4. Currency troubles arising from for- 
eign trade difficulties. 

The solution: Keystone of the agree- 
ment will be a substantial loan, probably 
through the Treasury and the Export- 
Import Bank, variously estimated at $50,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000. The Treasury ad- 
vance is expected to apply to currency 
stabilization and the Export-Import loan 
probably will go for industrial, farm and 
highway projects. 
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With these funds, Mexico is expected to 
reach a satisfactory settlement with Amer- 
ican oil companies and former American 
landowners. Terms of the oil settlement 
are reported to involve a token payment 
of about $10,000,000 cash and an agree- 
ment to make annual payments from fu- 
ture profits. Spokesmen for the oil indus- 
try, however, have expressed fear that 
too-lenient terms would be bad _ policy, 





MEXICAN NAVAL CADETS AND LIBERTY BELL 
A new note is being struck 


since it might encourage other nations to 
expropriate foreign holdings as Mexico 
did three years ago. 

In addition to the loan, the Treasury’s 
part of the agreement probably would be 
to continue to buy Mexican silver, which 
offsets somewhat the adverse trade bal- 
ance. Silver purchases are currently run- 
ning at $250,000 to $500,000 a week. 

Foreign trade problems are expected to 
be eased by a U.S. agreement to buy more 
Mexican products. This is expected to 
lead to a lowering of tariffs on Mexican 
goods, including oil, hides, fruits and veg- 
etables. However, this problem already 
has been partially solved by the RFC 
agreement to purchase all of Mexico’s out- 


put of strategic materials, including an 
mony, copper, graphite, lead, mercury 
tungsten, tin, zinc and henequin. 

The Administration also has arrange 
for a high priority on a Mexican order fq 
freight cars, despite a threatened shortag 
in the United States, and has extended 
credit for the purchase of 160 training 
planes for Mexican pilots. These action 
indicate that Mexico may expect greater 
deliveries of machinery, iron, steel an( 
other materials needed for her industrie 

The purpose: Behind the agreement \ 
this country’s policy of economic warfare. 
One objective of present negotiations 
that Mexico shall line up closely with th 
United States in opposing military and 
economic ambitions of the Rome-Berlin. 
Tokyo Axis. Some official circles also ip. 
dicate that the new understanding wil 
provide for the development of Mexican 
air bases and coast defenses with U. §. 
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dollars, with provision for use of them by 
U. S. forces in a crisis. 
Mexico, in fact, already has given strong 
indications of anti-Axis policies. The Avila 
Camacho government followed this cour- 
try in ousting German consuls, and re- 
cently took action to prevent Mexican ail 
and other military supplies from falling 
into Axis hands. 
As payment for this policy, Mexico may 
expect American capital once again to 
flow across the Rio Grande and contribute 
to that nation’s development. Aimeriaa 
capitalists already are exploring invest 
ment possibilities, and, if Mexico’s ar 
rangements are successful, other Latit- 
American countries may follow her lead. 
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The National Week 





ARMY, NAVY MOVE FOR 
UNIFIED AIR COMMAND 


New Aides of Secretaries Knox and Stimson to Co-ordinate Services 


Effectiveness of single force 
sought through system of 
joint action and control 


Back in 1918, a number of Yale stu- 
dents formed a special flying unit of the 
Naval Reserve Force. Among them were 
two friends—Robert A. Lovett and Arte- 
mus L. Gates. Both young men served 
overseas. Both received high honors as 
naval fliers. Later both men went into 
banking in New York City. 

A few months ago, Mr. Lovett was 
named Assistant Secretary of War for Air 
by President Roosevelt. Last week Mr. 
Gates was confirmed as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Air. 

The careers of these two men, so strange- 
ly parallel, now are pointing toward one 
goal of vital interest to the American pub- 
lic—the building up and unifying of the 
nation’s air forces. The two men, in their 
respective departments, can speak for the 
air services in the inner councils. Also, 
they can make absolutely certain that the 
air arms of the Army and Navy are work- 
ing closely together. 

Thus the Administration claims to be 
achieving, for all practical purposes, the 
effective use of aerial strength urged by 
advocates of an entirely separate air force. 
To the argument that Britain and Ger- 
many have such separate air forces, the 
answer is made that the recent moves to 
strengthen the air services in this country 
embody the lessons of both British and 
German experience. 

How U.S. air forces are set up: In the 
Army, there are now two air services—the 
Air Corps and the General Headquarters 
Air Force. These are united as the Army 
Air Forces, under Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold. 
They are entirely independent of the rest 
of the Army, except that General Arnold 
reports to the Chief of Staff. 

In the Navy, there is no separate air 
arm. Instead, the airplane units function 
along with ships under whatever naval 
officer is in command in a given area. The 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics is con- 
cerned only with materiel. 

How co-operation is attained: In pro- 
curement and specifications, policies of the 
Army and Navy are unified with each 
other and with those of the British Gov- 
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ernment through the Joint Aircraft Com- 
mittee, headed by Rear Admiral John H. 
Towers, on which the U. S. Army and 
Navy and Britain are represented. 
Operating policies of the Army and 
Navy air forces are co-ordinated through 
the Aeronautical Board, of which General 
Arnold is chairman. The Board deals with 
problems of joint defense of the seacoast 
and of American-owned islands. This as- 
sures co-operation in case there is fighting. 
The Army and Navy air forces, as well 
as land troops and warships, would func- 
tion as part of a “task force” if trouble 
arose anywhere within territory for which 





. ae & Ewing 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY LOVETT 
Speaks the airman’‘s language 


the United States is responsible. The com- 
mander of the task force, designated by 
the President, ordinarily would be the 
highest-ranking officer of that branch with 
the greater number in the force. 

Defense of the seacoast and islands is 
the responsibility of the Army. The Navy 
operates in the waters offshore. Hence, 
both Army and Navy planes would be in- 
volved in actual fighting, flying over both 
land and water. Orders might apply to 
both Army and Navy pilots. Since their 
training is similar, it is held that they 


would operate efficiently as part of the 
same command. 

British and German experience: In 
Britain, the Royal Air Force is independ- 
ent of both Army and Navy. However, the 
British Navy has its own Fleet Air Arm. 
Also, there is the Coastal Command, 
which, while nominally part of the R.A.F., 
operates in such close co-operation with 
the Navy as to be almost part of it. 

The campaign in Libya, in which the 
British drove the Italians back several 
hundred miles, was fought with the Army, 
Navy and Air Force under separate com- 
manders. These three commanders formed 
a committee, which, in that particular in- 
stance, functioned extremely well. 

At Singapore, however, the British have 
placed Air Marshal Sir Robert Brooke- 
Popham in supreme command of all three 
branches in the Far East. This is be- 
lieved to be recognition of the decisive role 
of air strength there. 

The German Government has concen- 
trated most of its aerial strength in the 
Luftwaffe. This separate aviation service, 
using land bases, operates over land or wa- 
ter, wherever needed, but always under one 
supreme command, which controls also the 
Army and Navy. In the Norwegian cam- 
paign, the commander over all three 
branches was an aviation officer, Field 
Marshal Erhard Milch. 

British aviation authorities who have 
studied the American setup agree that, 
from a practical standpoint, the American 
system is now very close to their own. 
They think that further efficiency possibly 
might be gained by having the Army air 
service organized separately, like the Royal 
Air Force in Britain, with the head of the 
aviation department given Cabinet rank. 
This separate air force might include the 
Navy’s land-based planes. But they think 
that, in any case, the Navy would have to 
have its own “fleet air arm.” 

Meanwhile, the appointment of Mr. 
Gates is hailed in American aviation circles 
as further recognition of the importance of 
the air forces. Both Mr. Gates and Mr. 
Lovett are next to Cabinet officers in rank. 
They can speak with authority within the 
War and Navy Departments, before Con- 
gress, and at the White House. They are 
looked upon as first-line pilots for the new 
aviation. 
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TRYING TO AVERT A RAIL TIEUP 


Issues at Stake and What Employers and Workers Say of Them 


Threat of transportation 
breakdown. Why Government 
is unlikely to permit it 


Another major dispute now has been 
wrapped up for deposit on the White 
House doorstep. 

Less than a month ago, the National 
Defense Mediation Board, youngest of the 
Government’s labor agencies, placed the 
President in the center of a dispute over 
compulsory union maintenance, which had 
resulted in a strike at Federal Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Co. at Kearny, N.J. Mr. 
Roosevelt ordered seizure of the Kearny 
plant, but has not yet decided on the dis- 
position of the seized plant or on the 
“closed-shop” issue that brought about the 
strike. (U.S.N., Sept. 5.) 

Now the second oldest federal concilia- 
tion service, the Railroad Mediation Board, 
has confessed failure in its efforts to com- 
promise the wage demands of the nation’s 
major railroad labor organizations. These 
unions, representing a claimed membership 
of 1,115,000 men and women, have voted 
to strike—a formal step necessary to force 
the President to intervene. Next step was 
formal notification to the President that 
an emergency exists on the railroads. 

Under normal procedure permitted by 
the Railway Labor Act, the President will 
appoint an emergency commission to study 
the dispute and recommend a settlement. 
Under law, no strike is permissible for 30 
days after the emergency board is ap- 
pointed or for 30 days after it makes 
recommendations. 

The presidential commission must de- 
cide how much, if any, of the union’s de- 
mand for higher wages—said to aggregate 
$900,000,000 a year—could or should be 
granted by the roads. Theoretically, a 
strike is permissible on the railroads if 
either management or the unions refuse to 
accept the commission’s findings. Actually, 
no Government official now expects the 
President to tolerate a railroad stoppage 
this year. The President’s use of troops to 
break a strike at-North American Aviation, 
Inc., and seizure of the Federal Shipbuild- 
ing and Drydock plant are cited as ample 
precedents for any necessary action. 

The decision facing the President’s com- 
mission is not a simple one. Here are the 
issues in dispute. 

As railroad management reports them: 

Unions representing engineers, firemen, 
conductors and brakemen, the operating 
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employes, are demanding a 30 per cent 
increase in their present wages, which were 
established in 1937. These wages now are 
the highest in history—38'% per cent above 
the 1929 level. Added cost would amount 
to $190,000,000. 

Unions representing the much larger 
number of so-called “nonoperating” em- 
ployes—yardmen, clerks, maintenance and 
service crews—are demanding an increase 
of 30 cents an hour, a minimum wage of 
70 cents an hour and vacations with pay. 
Average increase for this group would 
amount to 41 per cent. But for some em- 
ployes the increase would amount to 95 
per cent. Present minimum wage on the 
railroads, fixed under the Wage and Hour 
Law last March, is 36 cents an hour. Add- 
ed cost of this demand is estimated at 
$630,000,000. 

Total cost of complying with all de- 
mands and the pay-roll taxes that would 
be added automatically would amount to 
approximately $900,000,000. 

Net operating income for the railroads 
averaged only $519,006,535—a 2 per cent 
return on investment—for the 10-year 
period ended in 1940. Net income after 
fixed charges in 1940 was $191,000,000, or 
less than one-fourth as large as the wage 
increase being demanded. 

Railroad history demonstrates that the 
amount of equipment and materials that 
the railroads can and do buy is determined 
by their net operating income. If large 





SYMBOL OF MEDIATION FAILURE—RAIL STRIKE BALLOTS 


wage increases are made, curtailing net 
earnings, the railroads ask how they are 
going to pay for the increasing amounts of 
equipment needed. 

As the railroad unions report the issues: 

Productivity of railroad employes has 
increased about 43 per cent in the last four 
years without any increase in compensa- 
tion. 

Wages of railroad workers have not kept 
pace with those paid to men in other in- 
dustries. Average hourly earnings of all 
railroad employes were 75.1 cents per hour 
in 1940. In 1937—the latest obtainable 
figure—about 50 per cent of all railroad 
employes earned less than $1,000 and 35 
per cent earned less than $500 for the year. 
Now living costs are going up. 

Railroad profits are soaring. For the first 
quarter net operating income increased 
nearly 74 per cent. Earnings are currently 
running at the annual rate of over a bil- 
lion dollars. 

Employes are delivering the goods in re- 
turn for their wages today, and should not 
suffer from the excess burdens resulting 
from earlier financing which was far too 
high and wide. The right of business to ex- 
ist is dependent in part upon its obligation 
to contribute to the social good. When its 
contribution to the social good is deficient, 
then it meets with larger and larger de- 
grees of social control. 

Now the President has been pushed into 
the center of this dispute. 
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Later Week 





The Spread of ‘Wildcat’ Strikes 


Attempts of Union Leaders, Government to Halt the Stoppages 


Failure of some labor groups 
to live up to their contracts 
for continuous operations 


Wildcat strikes are becoming a new 
cause for concern in Washington. This type 
of stoppage, occurring in violation of a 
union’s agreement and without sanction of 
responsible union officials, is reappearing 
with more frequency than at any time 
since 1937 and 1938. 

Two wildcat strikes were reported last 
week. One began when coal miners in the 
Birmingham, Ala., area became impatient 
over protracted negotiations for a regional 
agreement. The strike spread to 18,000 
miners and led, by the week’s end, to can- 
cellation by the union of a temporary 
agreement with the mine operators in that 
district. Another, involving 500 mainte- 
nance employes of the Crucible Steel Corp. 
mill at Harrison, N.J., forced the plant to 
close. 

Case history. Intermittent wildcat ac- 
tions and chronic slowdowns have been re- 
ported at the Great Lakes Steel Corp. at 
Ecorse, Mich. Since the company signed 
its first agreement with the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee (CIO) two months 
ago, 21 unauthorized walkouts or sitdowns 
have been reported. These “quickies” have 
cut the mill’s steel production by 30,000 
tons a month—steel that is needed for 
manufacture of tanks, guns, machine tools, 
bombs, shells and tactical vehicles for the 
War Department. 

When the union ratified the agreement 
with Great Lakes Steel Corp., its national 
representatives described it as “the best in 
the industry.” In one provision, the union 
agreed to refrain from strikes or slow- 
downs. 

The union’s failure to enforce the agree- 
ment is indicated in the Government 
record on the Ecorse situation. Here are 
notations from that record: 

July 26. Strike in pickle department. 
Demand: Immediate payment of overtime 
wage rates for Saturday work. 

Aug. 8. Sitdown in strip finishing de- 
partment. Demand: Appointment of em- 
ploye with oldest seniority as temporary 
foreman during foreman’s vacation. 

Aug. 11. Strike in pickle department. 
Demand: No steel to be shipped from mill 
without pickling. 

Aug. 15. Strike in strip mill. Demand: 
Management to supply a tractor driver. 
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Aug. 18. Sitdown strike in strip mill 
No. 2. Demand: Company to post notices 
of vacation schedules immediately. 

Aug. 28. Strike by scarfers, closing en- 
tire plant. Demand: Wage increases. 

Union’‘s attitude. After vain attempts to 
stop these interruptions, union officials 
hinted that sabotage was a possible cause. 
After the latest stoppage, Orville Kincaide, 
representing the national union, asserted: 
“This strike is led by those who have one 
of two purposes. Either they want to crip- 
ple the nation’s defense program . . . or 
they are attempting to cripple the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee.” 

Government view. In Washington, nei- 
ther the Department of Labor nor the La- 
bor Division at the Office of Production 
Management will admit more than casual 
interest in the events at Ecorse. The Labor 
Department has assigned James F. Dewey, 
veteran conciliator, to the case. 

Some officials are inclined to view the 
troubles of Great Lakes Steel as “growing 
pains,” and charge the repeated stoppages 
to the usual friction that follows conclu- 
sion of a first bargaining agreement be- 
tween a union and a large corporation. 


They contend that the friction results from 
the lag between agreement at the top and 
education of foremen and workers on 
methods of peace after a long period of 
agitation. 

NLRB’s reversal. One important factor 
recently has entered this picture. The con- 
cept existing in 1937 and 1938 that the 
National Labor Relations Act protected 
employes who engaged in unauthorized 
strikes has been partly dispelled by a re- 
cent decision of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. Until recently, the Board 
had held that an employer was forced to 
negotiate with employes who struck with- 
out authorization. 

In a recent decision, the Board refused 
to order reinstatement of eight men who 
quit work without union authority. The 
employer dismissed these men for “insub- 
ordination” and refused to negotiate on 
their demand for employment of an ad- 
ditional helper. The Board maintained 
that the law does not require the employer 
to negotiate under such conditions. A 
dissenting opinion was entered by Edwin 
S. Smith, whose term as Board member 





employes involved in each stoppage. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


LONGSHOREMEN: 
Pennsylvania Alcohol Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (1,600) 
MetTAL TRADES: 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
Mahwah, N. J. (450) 
California Shipbuilding Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (285) 
Fitzgibbons Boiler Co., Oswego, N. Y. 
Knoxville Iron Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
(400) 
United States Gauge Co., Sellersville, 
Pa. (1,500) 
Raitway Car MEN: 
Pullman Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Co., Michigan City, Ind. (1,800) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
American Woolen Mills, Fulton, N. Y. 
(1,100) 


Total: 8 AFL strikes involving more 
than 7,135 employes. 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Sixteen strikes and two lockouts, involving more than 32,820 employes, held up work on 
defense projects for part or all of last week. The week’s total was one of the lowest recorded 
this year. Figures in parentheses in the list below indicate the approximate number of 


has since expired. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


ELeEctTrIcCAL AND Rapio WORKERS: 
Simons Worden White Co., Dayton, 
O. (235) 
Twentieth Century Brass Works, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (50) 
MINE WORKERS: 
Alabama Coal Mines, Birmingham, 
Ala. (18,000) 
National Lead Co., Mo. 
(700) 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: 
American Shipbuilding Co., Lorain, 
O. (900) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
Arcade Malleable Iron Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. (400) 
Crucible Steel Co., Harrison, N. J. 


St. Louis, 


(500) 
Henry Vogt Machine Co., Louisville, 
Ky. (900) 


Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (2,500) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
New Haven Clock Co., New Haven, 
Conn. (1,500) 
Total: 10 CIO strikes involving more 


than 25,685 employes. 
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THE hum of American industry is reaching a crescendo. . . 
emphasizing the growth of a new and powerful Buying Aris- 
tocracy of wage-earners. The alert producer of consumer 
goods is thereby confronted with the dual problem of winning 
a new class of cash customers ... while retaining a hold on 
old markets as a bulwark against the ultimate cessation of 
defense spending. 


The Journal-American provides a solution to this problem in 
the New York market. For over forty years . . . this newspaper 
has consistently maintained the largest evening family circu- 
lation in America. And since the six months ending September 
30, 1940 . . . by recognizing and grasping new circulation 
opportunities . . . it has increased its margin of supremacy 
over all other New York evening newspapers by from 21,000 
to 48,000. It now leads the second evening paper by 243,000, 
the third by 335,000, and the fourth by 417,000. 


Enhancing a record of generations of undiminished acceptance 
with resultful up-to-the-minute enterprise .. . the Journal- 
American will be recognized by advertisers as an ideal medium 
for reaching the new without relinquishing the old. 


New York Journal-American 9% 


LARGEST EVENING CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Every time C. j. Guthridge, official space controller, finds one 
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Historic mansions converted into federal offices. New office buildings turned into federal offices. 
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Now a school, later an office. Now an office, once a kitchen. Now an office, once a garage. 


September 12, 194] 





1. It was near the witching hour of midnight and 
the solitary figure of a man was nervously pacing 
the fog-shrouded waterfront. Suddenly he spun 
around, confronting a mysterious stranger who had 
been lurking at his heels. Half-fearfully, half-defi- 
antly, he demanded: “Say, what's the big idea — 
what's all this Scotland Yard shadowing about?” 














Try to Solve This 
Short-Short Mystery 
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2. “Sorry, old chap, my name's Mr. Oto, 
the detective. I see you're in some kind 
of trouble. Maybe I can help you.” The 
other man smiled skeptically: “I'm afraid 
you can’t do anything for me — I'm Don 
White, a depressed advertising manager.” 










3. White continued: “I just got a good going 
over from the big boss. Competitors are making 
inroads into our business, and our advertising 
is on the spot. But, hang it all, I'll eat my hat if 
our ads aren't better than theirs! Here, you take 
a look at ‘em.” 


4. “Yes, you're right about that. This copy 
fairly makes my mouth water, and those pic- 
tures have class. Say—could it be that com- 
petitors are doing a better job of getting their 
ads seen and read?” “No,” growled White, 
“I'm pretty fussy about media selection.” 








5. “Very interesting,” mused Mr. Oto, with a meditative 
gleam in his eyes, “but have you really checked your 
competitors’ advertising space thoroughly?” “Of course 
I have,” White snapped impatiently. “We buy more 
space than our competitors, and if that isn’t enough 
evidence for you, we buy it in the same newspapers!" 

















6. “Oho!” cried Mr. Oto, now all smiles, “I think 
I've got the answer now. You may buy more space 
in the same newspapers as your competitors—but 
not in the same section. Surveys prove your com- 
petitors may well be getting from 20% to 80% 
more readers per ad than you are. You should... 
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See How Good a Detective You Are! 








1. It was near the witching hour of midnight and 
the solitary figure of a man was nervously pacing 
the fog-shrouded waterfront. Suddenly he spun 
around, confronting a mysterious stranger who had 
been lurking at his heels. Half-fearfully, half-defi- 
antly, he demanded: “Say, what's the big idea — 
what's all this Scotland Yard shadowing about?” 
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2. “Sorry, old chap, my name's Mr. Oto, 
the detective. I see you're in some kind 
of trouble. Maybe I can help you.” The 
other man smiled skeptically: “I'm afraid 
you can’t do anything for me — I'm Don 
White, a depressed advertising manager.” 

















5. “Very interesting,” mused Mr. Oto, with a meditative 
gleam in his eyes, “but have you really checked your 
competitors’ advertising space thoroughly?” “Of course 
I have,” White snapped impatiently. “We buy more 
space than our competitors, and if that isn’t enough 
evidence for you, we buy it in the same newspapers!" 


3. White continued: “I just got a good going 
over from the big boss. Competitors are making 
inroads into our business, and our advertising 
is on the spot. But, hang it all, I'll eat my hat if 
our ads aren't better than theirs! Here, you take 
a look at ‘em.” 










6. “Oho!” cried Mr. Oto, now all smiles, “I think 
I've got the answer now. You may buy more space 
in the same newspapers as your competitors—but 
not in the same section. Surveys prove your com- 
petitors may well be getting from 20% to 80% 
more readers per ad than you are. You should... 
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4. “Yes, you're right about that. This copy 
fairly makes my mouth water, and those pic- 
tures have class. Say—could it be that com- 
petitors are doing a better job of getting their 
ads seen and read?” “No,” growled White, 
“I'm pretty fussy about media selection.” 
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“This Gallup Method Survey gives you 
__ the answer to your problem. It shows the 
average reader traffic for each section 
_ of the Sunday newspapers surveyed.” — 


























“Furthermore,” summed up Mr. Oto, “roto adver- 
vertising gets more attention; and longer-lasting 
attention. Take my word for it—you'll find the 
key to your missing customers in roto!” 


“I see the point,” said White, “and the clear- 
cut reproductions of roto sure do add quality 
to product pictures. Roto’s extra zip gets the 
story across quicker, more effectively.” 


“In the roto sections,” declared Mr. Oto, “every 
ad gets ‘preferred position’. Every page is 
packed with human interest material that brings 
readers closer to the ads.” 


LET ROTO SOLVE THE PROBLEM! 
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_ lhe President's Waele 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


triking Back at the Axis 


Words and Action That Give Notice of Intention to Protect Our Rights 


erences on speeding 
s production and on 
and heavier taxes 


President Roosevelt started and ended 
week by demonstrating he was in no 
pod to take any Axis threats lying down. 
On Labor Day he spoke from his Hyde 
study to America’s working men 
d women and told them that “we shall 
peverything in our power to crush Hit- 
x and his Nazi forces.” To do other- 
ise, he intimated, would be to become a 
odern Benedict Arnold. 
As the week ended, he announced that 
he United States Navy was instructed to 
iminate” the submarine which fired 
pn the American destroyer Greer en 
pute to Iceland with mail. (See page 13.) 
he President refused to speculate on 
hether these instructions would bring the 
muntry nearer to “shooting war,” but he 
plained Administration policies with 
allegory. 
Once upon a time, the Chief Executive 
gan in true storybook style, there were 


g 


me school children on their way to 


thool. Somebody fired a shot at them 

fom the bushes. The father of the chil- 

fren took the position that there wasn’t 

mything to be done about it because the 

hildren hadn’t been hit. 

The father’s stand reminded Mr. Roose- 
of the views expressed by various 


members of Congress on the Greer affair. 
Subsequent questioning by members of 
the White House press corps brought out 
that the President disagreed with these 
opinions; he said the bushes were being 
searched upon orders of the teacher. 

Between the forthright speech at the 
week’s beginning and the allegory at the 
week end, the President found matters 
large and small to occupy his time. 

Mr. Roosevelt found time, amid the 
affairs of state, to send his best wishes to 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Cohen, Bronx septua- 
genarians, on the occasion of their golden 
wedding anniversary. By executive action, 
he also made it possible for their grand- 
son, Lieut. Leonard Pearlman, to attend 
the celebration. Lieut. Pearlman’s trans- 
fer to a new Army post was delayed. Mr. 
Cohen refused to believe he had received 
the President’s attention until he opened 
the presidential letter Saturday. 

The variety and number of problems 
that cross a President’s desk were seldom 
better demonstrated. In four days, the 
Chief Executive concerned himself, among 
other things, with taxes, public health, 
defense production, aid to anti-Axis pow- 
ers, and public buildings. 

Immediately upon the President’s re- 
turn from Hyde Park, Vice President 
Wallace and leading Congressmen were 
called to the White House to discuss taxes. 
Upon leaving the executive office, Con- 
gressmen felt that the President approved 
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LETTERS OF A JAPANESE 
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the Senate’s tax bill, which 
levies on lower-income groups. 

Less pleased with the state of affairs 
was Bernard M. Baruch, U.S. industrial 
manager during the first World War, who 
criticized industrial management in the 
second one. After luncheon at the Presi- 
dent’s desk, the New York financier made 
his first public comment. Said he of the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board: 
“A faltering step forward ... the one thing 
this needs is one man with authority.” 

The President withheld comment on the 
Baruch criticisms, but went ahead with 
his defense shakeup by appointing another 
and younger New York financier, Floyd 
B. Odlum, to take charge of spreading de- 
fense work to little businesses through a 
new Division of Contract Distribution in 
the Office of Production Management. 

Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt had a change in his title of 
Co-ordinator of Health, Welfare and Re- 
lated Services. Henceforth, the hand- 
some official will be known as director of 
the Office of Health Defense and Welfare 
Services in the Office for Emergency 
Management. 

From the White House also came infor- 
mation that Congress soon would be asked 
for more funds for defense work and that 
defense factories would be instructed to 
perform more night work. That more 
funds and faster spending would be re- 
quired was indicated by the President’s 
action in completing his military mission 
to Moscow and in offering lend-lease aid to 
the refugee Polish Legion now training in 
Canada. 

Rumors that the historic sea conference 
between President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill might be repeated in 
the Pacific with Japanese Premier Konoye 
were scotched at the White House and in 
Tokyo. Meanwhile, delicate discussions on 
Pacific issues continued. 

The President further disclosed that he 
had settled the dispute with the War De- 
partment over a new building in the cap- 
ital. The settlement was a compromise. In- 
stead of a building to house 40,000 work- 
ers, the Army will have a building for 20,- 
000. But the War Department’s preference 
for a site across the Potomac is accepted. 

The President’s good humor was demon- 
strated at his Tuesday press conference 
when a reporter erred by addressing him 
as “Mr. Ambassador.” In the ensuing 
laughter, he told his questioner just to call 
him “Governor” for short. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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TWO YEARS OF ORGANIZED MURDER me 












By DAVID LAWRENCE sed 


There can be no satisfaction anywhere over the 
fact that two years have passed since the second 
World War began. 

Brave men on both sides have fought grimly in 
the armies and navies and air forces of the belligerents 
and millions of civilians have felt the horrors of air 
raids, starvation and imprisonment. Mass executions 
of tens of thousands of innocent persons have terrified 
and intimidated millions of others. 

In America, we have been spared the terrors of 
air bombs but our army and navy are mobilized and 
our industrial resources are engaged in building new 
engines of war and destruction. 

The psychology of the world today is to kill and 
to prepare to kill—to seek vengeance. War is an era 
of organized murder. The victims are the men and 
women who have no hate in their hearts and no 
murderous purpose in their souls. To maintain the 
morale of a fighting army it is, of course, necessary to 
instill a high spirit of self-sacrifice. To accomplish 
this the modern technique is to describe the brutal 
aims of the other fellow and to engender a hate that 
raises fighting enthusiasm to fever pitch. 

But the armies and navies are only the instru- 
ments of governments and these in turn can be made 
obedient to the will of peoples. So it is to the psy- 
chology of peoples that we must look for the vital 
force with which to bring the present war to an early 
end. 

Isn’t it a paradox that 80,000,000 people in Cenfral 
Europe still allow one man to keep them at war? The 
answer, carelessly uttered, that the German people 
have been propagandized or that they are all brutish 
by instinct and so on, is no answer at all. No nation 
is all evil. Many a people can be for a time deceived 
and misled but not indefinitely. 


CIVILIANS OF Our job in America with all the 
EUROPE WILL potential might we possess which 
BRING WAR’S END sooner or later can tip the scales 
of the contest must be to per- 

suade millions of civilians in Europe that peace can 
be of more benefit to them than war. To do this we 
must drive home the fact that the German Reich is 
not to be destroyed nor are its people’ to be enslaved. 
Merely to promise this in the abstract is not to 
carry conviction. Europe needs a program of re- 
habilitation. A plan for economic reconstruction will 





cost far less in billions of dollars than we are speg_. 
ing under the lend-and-lease law. But such a projgy 
once formulated and announced with the back But 
of the President and the Congress would revealf.. ; 
the civilians of Europe that there is something inf, ge 
offing which can prove more desirable than the cart, 
tinuance of the war. 








hen 
We have in our midst some y sol 
will denounce such a step com: 
altruistic and as bad economi 
It will be said we have loa id di 
money to Europe before and lost. But this time, pe 
should lend materials and machinery and pay © sp. 
own people for the weapons of peace, even as we pA, « 
them now for the weapons of war. We should gif, fc 
liberal terms of repayment to European peoples a he 
so far as possible organize private companies y ter 
government support to administer these enorm they 
industrial undertakings. It is not too soon 
plan European reconstruction on the lend-and-leg, 
basis. bas 
Thus far in the two years that have passed, §, 
President’s voice has been lifted often in denund@,}, 
tion of Hitlerism but not often enough in supp@y., 
of the hopes and aspirations of the underprivileg the 
peoples of all Europe irrespective of which side 
the Rhine they happen to call “homeland.” ion 
The voice of the President of the United Sta 4, 
must necessarily in international affairs be the voll. 
of the American people. Do we as a people, howev 
breathe hate and violence all the time? Do we arp, 
people seek the downfall of any nation of hum 
beings? Have we not forgotten in our concentralg 
fire on Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini that m 


LANGUAGE OF 
SYMPATHY AND 
PEACE IS NEEDED 
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lions of Germans and Austrians and Italians list hat 





in vain for a voice of genuine friendship and sympatif,,. 
beyond their borders? 

As we see in the movies the faces of the wound, _ 
soldiers, whether they be Russians or Germans §,.. 
British, there rises up in our hearts a feeling of pi ave 
which supersedes our hates and our anger. Yes, &, ¢ 
Nazi soldier whose agonized countenance we see {} 
a moment on the screen may have a few days befo W 
inflicted death upon a Briton or a Scotsman or ev, 
on an American volunteer with the brutal Pad 
of a bayonet. All this is organized. Individuals moj, 
into action in war like so many cogs in a great mecil ove 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 












me has come for a counter-offensive for peace with a lend- 


d-lease plan that looks toward reconstruction of Europe— 


sed for speaking directly to the people of Germany. 


> SPtti.m. Indeed mechanized warfare is now the princi- 
Proj) mode of combat. 
backiiput if millions of men regimented in military units 
veal ist move with precision to murder and keep on 
€ MGuvdering, it behooves the rest of us to redouble our 
the Corts to diminish their period of military service. 
hen On Labor Day, Mr. Roosevelt said of some of 
e isolationists that they wanted him to play the 
ME Wie of Benedict Arnold in betraying his country by 
step compromise peace with Hitler, he was stating only 
nomi nart of the story. To compromise with gangsters 
> loan bd dictators is, of course, not desired by the Ameri- 
time $, people. But for a President of the United States 
P8Y | speak the language of peace and the phrases of 


WE Piiman sympathy to the peoples of Europe is not to 
uld 8; for compromises with Hitler or Mussolini. 
oles “4The President can speak to the peoples of Europe 
1S W#terms they can understand, for these peoples can 
10rMG they like toss the Hitlers and Mussolinis overboard 
‘0ON Bany moment. It has been done before. The Kaiser 
nd-le@, deeply entrenched and so was the Hapsburg 
ynasty. It was as incredible in September 1918 that 
sed, &e German Emperor would be overthrown in No- 
a mber 1918 as it appears today to many of us that 
supp 


»“PPather Hitler or Mussolini will soon be deposed. Yet 
‘ivile## the 80,000,000 in Germany and Austria can be made 


side# feel that peace—the end of their sufferings and 

rivations—will come as soon as they rid themselves 
: Stal their misguided rulers, one can rest assured that 
wt ch a step would be taken. 


we @ERMAN PEOPLE 
UMAUST BE SHOWN 


entrat@, 
at a ILITY OF WAR 


is list 


For nowhere do peoples really 
want a continuance of czganized 
murder. It is not human to kill 
one another and it is not possible 
hat 80,000,000 persons can indefinitely sanction a 


mpé"far that even from their viewpoint is really needless. 

What are the German people fighting for? Certain- 
youn“ not just to extol the Fuehrer. They are fighting 
nans Because they have been led to believe other nations 
of Phe encircled them in the past and will do so in 
7 he future, that the moneyed or political interests of 
_ See Mihese countries willstrangle their trade and opportunity. 
$ DS] We on this side of the Atlantic say this is all wrong, 
OF “Wat Britain will do no such thing, that America in- 
| mds no such commercial or territorial domination. 


ls vig’ have from the heads of the British and American 


Wernments a statement of eight points which suc- 





cinctly tells what the democracies want to see estab- 
lished. But can we honestly expect the German people 
to be persuaded only by words uttered by Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Churchill, especially when nearly every 
week one or the other, doubtless for purposes of do- 
mestic morale, issues challenge after challenge and 
threatens more reprisals? 


THE URGE TO 
PEACE GROWS 
MORE !NTENSE 


Today the President has under- 
taken to be his own commander 
in chief. He has taken upon him- 
self the task of mobilizing the 
physical and military energies of the people. But his 
emphasis on that side of the picture should not divert 
them from the major task of the hour—to mobilize 
mankind in a crusade for peace that will not mean 
compromises with any dictator or concessions to 
tyranny anywhere. 

If the President could but see that his voice is pow- 
erful only when it is persuasive and that it cannot be 
persuasive when it speaks in angry tones to the peoples 
of other countries, we might make substantial progress 
in ending the war. 

May the President humbly accept as sincere the 
pleas of those who urge peace. Nobody who asks for 
it can really want Hitlerism maintained. The urge to 
peace is not weaker as two years of war have passed. 
It is stronger. It cries out from every human heart all 
over the globe and it comes silently but nonetheless 
fervently from every human heart in Germany where 
instinctive patriotism follows the flag. 

But can we not raise another flag to quicken the 
hearts of mankind—a flag of human love that seeks 
not to murder but to let all peoples live? Surely as 
war grows more and more horrible, the urge to peace 
by processes of reason and persuasion grows more in- 
tense. We can talk to the German people over the 
radio and by leaflets dropped from airplanes. We can 
explain our purposes and we can offer our material 
help. To do this honestly is to make a beginning. 

Let isolationists and interventionists join in such a 
plea—let the Congress resolve now to offer material 

aid sor the reconstruction of Europe. Let us show 
<hat what we mean by peace is peace accompanied by 
a readiness to help and to give of our resources. Let us 
not be selfish in our isolationism but unselfish in our 
crusade for a partnership of peoples. Governments may 
conduct wars but peoples make peace. 











awd Con of National lssmes— 
THE SPAB: EDITORS’ APPRAISALS 


Defense Shakeup Widely Approved, But One-Man Control Is Urge, 


Elimination of some conflicts 
over policies is expected 
as result of unified setup 


President Roosevelt’s creation of the 
new superdefense agency, the Supply Pri- 
orities and Allocations Board, meets with 
widespread approval by the commenting 
press as a step in the right direction. But 
the majority of the editors feel that au- 
thority is still spread too thin, and that 
the necessary speed in production will not 
be attained until all defense machinery is 
placed under a single head. 

The Boston (Mass.) Christian Science 
Monitor (Ind.) takes a typical point of 
view in commenting: “The new seven- 
member Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board is not an adequate answer to the 
long-voiced need for a single head to direct 
the national effort for armament produc- 
tion in the United States. But it may help 
somewhat to co-ordinate plans and inte- 
grate authority.” 

In similar tone, the New York Wall 
Street Journal (Ind.) says: “Of the new 
seven-man Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board, it is possible to say that it is 
a step in the right direction, in that it ex- 
emplifies at least in part two important 
principles of organization. These are, first, 
the division of the work to be done by 
distinction of functions, and, second, the 
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provision of powers necessary for per- 
formance of those functions. It is, there- 
fore, to be regarded as progress and as 
such is indubitably welcome, as far as it 
goes.” 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
(Ind. Dem.) likewise holds: “The new 
seven-man board just appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt does not meet all the ob- 
jections to the handling of the defense 
program and will not be a cure-all, but it 
is a long step toward bringing order and 
efficiency into the national effort.” 

“The new board,” says the New Haven 
(Conn.) Journal-Courier (Ind.) , “is Presi- 


SARATIONS 
RAW A 
MATERIALS ! 
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“WHAT PART OF THE BiRD 
DO YOU PREFER?” 


dent Roosevelt’s reply to the increasing 
criticism of the hodgepodge of conflicting 
and overlapping defense agencies in Wash- 
ington. It does not meet that criticism 
directly and appears to repeat the same 
mistakes once again. But the President’s 
latest reshuffling does represent improve- 
ment in that it resolves the conflicts be- 
tween several of the previous top agencies 
by combining them into one.” 

“This is just a pyramiding of agencies,” 
according to the Buffalo Evening News 
(Rep.), “such as in the past has been 
productive of confusion and proliferation 
of red tape. The President has been urged 
repeatedly to delegate authority to a sin- 
gle administrator, empowered to reorgan- 
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STILL LOOKING FOR 


ize, cut red tape and define the activiti 
of all agencies below him.” 

The McKeesport (Pa.) Daily Neu 
(Ind.) declares: “The new SPAB appes 
to be a likely arena for the same strug 
gles for power and disputes over method 
which marked the old setup. The Pres 
dent will have to meet the issue of a om 
man boss for defense sooner or later; hi 
order merely postponed that reckonil 
for a while.” 

“The heartening thing, the importa 
thing,” in the opinion of the Worcesta 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette (Ind.) , “is th 
a definite shakeup has been made, a si 
cere attempt to remedy the glaring weak 
nesses that have thus far kept the d 
fense effort under wraps and in hobble 
Now, for the first time, the public is goin 
to know who is responsible for what 
What’s more to the point, official Was 
ington and the nation’s industry will kno 
it. A great improvement is to be hope 
for.” 

On the other hand, the New Londo 
(Conn.) Day (Ind.) remarks: “The setuj 
sounds confusing; one may fervently prj 
that it doesn’t prove as confusing as th 
last one. The new setup will make t 
SPAB responsible to the President onl 
Quite likely this will mean the Preside 
will still insist upon making all of t 
important decisions himself, as he has! 
the past.” 
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Byrd Plan to Reduce Nondefense Spending 
By Government Generally Favored by Press 


The commenting press generally favors 
the proposal for creation of a joint con- 
gressional committee to seek reduction in 
governmental nondefense expenditures. 
The proposal is embodied in an amend- 
ment to the tax bill now before Congress 
offered by Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Vir- 
gnia. Many of the editors, however, feel 
that nondefense expenditures are still a 
long way from actually being cut, and urge 
Congress to follow up the amendment’s 
recommendations vigorously. 

“Last spring,” reports the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette (Ind. Rep.) , “Secretary Mor- 
genthau told Congress he thought a billion 
dollars should be cut from nondefense ex- 
penditures. Asked where these cuts should 
be made, the Secretary indignantly re- 
sponded that this was the duty of Con- 
gess. And Pres‘dent Roosevelt also said 
that it was the responsibility of Senate 
and House to decide where reductions 
should be made. Senator Byrd agrees the 
job of cutting the budget is that of Con- 
gress, but adds that it can be done ‘only 
when there is sympathetic co-operation by 
the executive branch of the Government.’ 
Congress, of course, holds the purse strings, 
but the executive branch, which has used 
all sorts of pressure in the past to loosen 
them, should not be permitted to dodge 
the responsibility when the need arises for 
pulling them a little tighter.” 

“Nobody was surprised,” says the Knox- 


Brown in New York Herald-Tribune 
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“Ding” in Idaho Daily Statesman 


ville (Tenn.) Journal (Ind.), “that the 
tax bill under discussion the past few 
weeks developed into the biggest one in 
history, but it will make increased taxes 
much easier to take if our statesmen will 
evidence on their part an effective desire 
to reduce unessential expenses at the same 
time they are hiking our taxes. Senator 
Byrd and his bloc of economy-minded col- 
leagues in both houses represent the only 
hope the nation has of avoiding, at the 
end of the present spending orgy, a depres- 
sion that will make the seven lean years 
of Joseph seem like a dream of plenty.” 

“All other lines of business,” remarks 
the Williamsport (Pa.) Sun (Ind.), “are 
being forced to forget about ‘business as 
usual’ during the emergency period. Yet 
in matters of government, departments 
not concerned with defense are going 
ahead on an ‘as usual’ basis, without re- 
duced funds, as though there were no 
emergency. Why shouldn’t the Govern- 
ment set a national example in adjust- 
ment of affairs to an emergency schedule?” 

In the same spirit, the Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Herald-Journal (Ind.) comments: “Once 
more the word ‘saving’ is being heard in 
the halls of Congress. It is about time. But 
between the word and the reality a long 
wait may supervene. It takes courage and 
backbone to cut budgets, but men who as- 
sume to govern a nation are presumed to 
have those qualities. Evidence of a sense 


of financial responsibility would be as re- 
freshing a relief amid today’s hectic financ- 
ing as a cooling breeze in the Sahara Des- 
ert.” 

As pointed out by the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Vindicator (Ind. Dem.) , “Under 
this proposal Congress for the first time 
would have a Senate-House, spending-tax- 
ing committee which could make a com- 
prehensive survey of all phases of Govern- 
ment finance, with particular attention to 
methods of saving money.” 

Approving the same feature of the 
amendment, the Washington (D.C.) Post 
(Ind.) holds: “If congressional committees 
appropriating funds were brought into 
closer touch with those that have to find 
revenue, there would be much less excuse 
for failure to cut out nonessential ex- 
penditures. Senator Byrd’s proposal would 
not only make for more systematic pro- 
cedure; it would enable Congressmen to 
point to the record as a reason for refusing 
to yield to spending pressure.” 

“The great majority of Americans,” con- 
tends the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tel- 
egram (Rep.), “recognize the vital neces- 
sity of providing huge sums for national 
defense, and to that end they are recon- 
ciled to payment of greatly increased taxes. 
However, it is axiomatic that economy in 
nondefense spending is as effective a 
method of financing defense activity as 
raising additional revenue.” 


Goldberg in New York Sun 
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High Tensile 








When these heavy guns roll over rough ground, up and down 
hills, they must stand severe punishment. And when they are 
fired, the carriages have to take even greater stresses and 
strains. For these and many other reasons, N-A-X HIGH 
TENSILE is the ideal low alloy steel for this unusual 
application. 

Equally important is the easy workability of N-A-X HIGH 
TENSILE. Fabricators know from previous experience that 
this remarkable low alloy steel goes through each step in the 
shop routine smoothly, easily, and makes for quick delivery 
of essential defense equipment. 

N-A-X HIGH TENSILE has high resistance to impact and 


155-mm GUN CARRIAGES 


have resistance to 
SHOCK, STRESSES, IMPACT and FATIGUE 
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ITS INHERENTLY FINER GRAIN 
MAKES ALL THE DIFFERENCE 
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fatigue, at both normal as well as at sub-zero temperatures. 
This means that equipment built of N-A-X HIGH TENSILE 
will operate at high efficiency in all kinds of weather condi- 
tions with lower maintenance and replacement cost. 

Because N-A-X HIGH TENSILE is unusually ductile, it 
can be cold formed readily, in most cases without change in 
regular shop practice. Other properties are: High yield point, 
high ultimate strength, outstanding welding characteristics, and 
greatly increased resistance to corrosion and abrasion. 

A Great Lakes engineer will be glad to give you full informa- 
tion about the use of N-A-X HIGH TENSILE. Telephone, 


wire or write for one today. No obligation or cost. 








LIST OF PRODUCTS 
Hot Rolled Strip (down to 1 inch wide) . . . Hot Rolled Strip Sheets (up tog1 inches wide) . . . Spring Steel (carbon and alloy)... Merchant 
Bars... Forging Bars... Automobile Bumper Sections... Bar Mill Sections... N-A-X HIGH TENSILE Bars, Shapes, Sheets, 
Billets... Sheet Bars .. . Hot and Cold Rolled Sheets . . . Michigan Metal for Vitreous Enameling ... Deep Drawing Quality (in all 
grades, widths up to g1 inches) .. . Stran-Steel Metal Framing for Residential and Commercial Construction. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ilo J. Warner 


Indianapolis, Ind.; National Commander, 
American Legion, 


nswers: 

Apathy and complacence have been the 
marks of our people in the approach 
» consideration of every danger to our 
vernment, whether from internal erup- 
ins or from abroad. The present situa- 
jon in no wise differs from those that have 
receded it. Arming fast and thoroughly 
nfortunately is frequently slowed down 
y political headwinds and crosscurrents. 
e must stabilize against them. 

There are, in my opinion, highly vocal 
ut minority groups which continue to 
re the American public to apathetic ac- 
ptance of the danger of the Nazi threat 
n the assumption that “it can’t happen 
here.” We cannot afford to slumber under 
ir deadening anesthetic. We might not 
waken in time. 

























(Rep.), N. Dak.; Member, Senate Commit- 
tees on Appropriations, Foreign Relations, 
Territories and Insular Affairs, 


answers: 

The American public has the correct es- 
imate of the extent of the Nazi threat to 
he United States. The estimate may not 
be so great as to let the public consent to 
a dictatorship here at home. The Ameri- 
n public is fully aware of the fact that, 
if the United States would spend a small 
part of what is actually appropriated in 
the name of national defense (including 
lend-lease aid) for truly defensive meas- 
ures, there would be no need to fear any 
Nazi threat. 


Colby M. Chester 


New York City; Chairman of the Board, 
General Foods Corp.; Former Chairman, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 


answers: 

No. Further, in my opinion, the Ameri- 
tan public does not have a correct esti- 
mate of the threat to our own institutions 
fom internal dangers. 

There is widespread lethargy and indif- 
ference—a fatalistic approach as to what 
the future may hold for us. This indiffer- 

hee is particularly notable in our failure 
to bring about any effective measures to 
cure the following: (1) The national 
financial situation, which calls for drastic 
cuts in nondefense expenditures and for a 
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Question of the Week. 
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Does American Public Have a Correct Estimate 
Of Extent of Nazi Threat to the United States? 





President Roosevelt and other 
national leaders have expressed 
the opinion that the American pub- 
lic does not fully realize the gravity 
of the Nazi threat fo the United 
States. In view of the importance 
of the public attitude on this mat- 
ter, The United States News asked 
authorities on foreign affairs and 





leaders of citizens’ this 
question: 

Do you believe that the 
American public has a correct 
estimate of the extent of the 
Nazi threat to the U.S.? 
Answers were presented in last 

week’s issue, and more appear 
herewith. 


groups 








scientific and all-inclusive tax measure. 
(2) The failure to get the utmost co- 
ordination in the many phases of the huge 
defense program. Without such co-ordina- 
tion, efficiency can’t help but suffer. (3) 
Continued and serious interruptions in 
production in defense industries. (4) Ap- 
parent indifference on the part of many 
as to whether we are going to preserve our 
democratic institutions or drift into some 
form of dictatorship here. 


Clark M. Eichelberger 


New York City; Acting Chairman, Commit- 

tee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies, 
answers: 
The American people do not fully ap- 
preciate the extent of the Nazi threat to 
the United States. On the other hand, 
they have a greater appreciation of this 


(by telegraph) 


—Harris & Ewing 


COLBY M. CHESTER 


threat than Congressmen realize, and there 
is adequate public opinion for the Presi- 
dent to proceed rapidly in meeting this 
threat. 

Public opinion polls indicate the Ameri- 
can people hope to avoid war, but they 
are determined to see Hitler defeated, at 
the cost of war. When hope and determi- 
nation conflict, determination wins. 


Edith Abbott 


Chicago, IIl.; Dean, School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration, University of Chicago; 
Editor, Social Service Review, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


The vast majority of the American peo- 
ple do not believe that there is a Nazi 
threat to the United States, and, while 
we hope for a British victory, we do not 
believe that the United States should go to 
war to preserve the British Empire. Nor 
do we believe that we should help to carry 
on the war in order to disarm Germany 
and at the same time help Britain to re- 
main, with ourselves, completely armed. 
The people of this democracy hope for 
the lifting of this great burden of arma- 
ment from ail of the nations in the interest 
of world peace. 


Oswald Garrison Villard 


New York City; Vice Chairman, Keep 
America Out of War Congress; Former 
President, New York Evening Post; Former 
Publisher, The Nation, 


answers: 

I believe that the American public has 
a far more correct estimate of the extent 
of the Nazi threat to the United States 
than have our rulers in Washington. The 
public is refusing to be stampeded because 
it applies common sense and is not over- 
come by hysteria. In my judgment, it is 
justified, in that America cannot be in- 
vaded by any army from overseas, since 
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Prefabricated TIMBER 


shipyard expansion... 


Monday 
4:30 P.M. 


..and offers a cue to other Defentt industries 


Expansion of existing shipyards . . . new ones springing 
up at breakneck speed to meet the urgent call for ships and 
more ships . . . and improved timber construction is playing 
a vital part in the winning effort . . . gaining an hour here, 
a day there. 


Illustrated is a dramatic case in point. Twelve 130-foot roof 
trusses of the Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation's great, two- 
story mold loft were swung into place by four 8-hour shifts of 
workmen ... just 32 hours! Only timber could set a speed 
record like that . . . only completely prefabricated timber, 
delivered to the job ready for assembly. 


The TECO Connector System of engineering, which produced 
this time-saving job, has created a wide, new range of struc: 
tural uses for timber in modern building. Timber is “keeping 
‘em flying” in aviation, in shipyards, in Army camps, in every 
phase of the Battle of Defense. 





W 
TIMBERGENGINEERINGECOMPANY since 








there are not enough ships left in 4 
whole world to move 1,000,000 men aj 
their equipment. 

I think the American people sense thy 
the danger is not military but ideologie 
and that if we enter the war we sj 


invite fascism in this country. That tM” 


ideological and economic menace of Ge 
many after the war—provided it wins 
will be very dangerous indeed, eye 
thoughtful person knows. In my ow 
judgment, Hitler cannot possibly win. 


Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan 


(Retired); New York City; Commander, 27 
Division, A. E. F.; Former Commander, N 
York National Guard; a Sponsor of | 
Fight for Freedom Committee, 


answers: (by telegrapi| 

No, I do not believe the American pu 
lic has a correct estimate of the a 
the Nazi threat to the United State 
mainly for the reason that they consid 
that Hitler cannot harm us _ unless hé 
makes a physical invasion of the conti 
nental United States; that, should he make 
such attempt, all the population would 
prepared effectively to repel the invasion] 
If Hitler gets the Grand Fleet and adds 
to the other fleets already owned or con 
trolled by him, supported by the gred 
docks, yards and supply bases of the con 
tinent of Europe, he will have the great 
est armada in the world’s history and wi 
dominate the seas. Such result would py 
us into the category of a second-cla 
power. 





Anson Phelps Stokes 


Lenox, Mass.; Member, National Advisor 
Council, American Peace Society; Forma 
Chairman of Trustees, American Universi 
Union in Europe; First Director, Y.M.C. 
Educational Department, A. E. F., 















answers: 


I do not believe “that the Ameri 
public has a correct estimate of the N: 
threat to the United States.” One reaso 
is that people do not see far enough int 
the future. As there is no likelihood of an 
immediate invasion . . . people tend to 
blinded to our future danger. 

I believe that, with our continued an 
increasingly active help, Great Britain ¢ 
and will defeat the present Nazi Govem 
ment, but one of the best ways of assur 
ing this is to show Nazi Germany that w 
are dead in earnest in preventing the wi 
tory of those demonic ideals of narrow 
cialism, military conquest and the glorili 
cation of force for which Hitler, Goeb 
bels and their associates stand. If they 
triumph, liberalism and democracy, as wel 
as international honor and co-operation 
will suffer tragically serious setbacks. 

Furthermore, we must not forget tha 
there is always a Nazi threat from a sm 
number of very active sympathizers in of 
midst and a larger number in Latin Ame 
ica. 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vrend of Arserican Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Stockholders will get little, if any more, the U. S. Treasury will get near- 
ly $1,400,000,000 more from revord-breaking 1941 gross income of corporations. 

As trends are running: Income before taxes is skyrocketing in this boom 
year. Profit after taxes is going to look not much different than in 1940. 

Tax bill, about to become law, will bear heavily on corporation earnings; 
will draw off an additional $1,130,000,000 from "excess profits"; will take an 
added $765,000,000 from a corporation surtax. 

But: By applying the normal corporation tax after the excess profits tax, 
corporation normal tax will be reduced about $500,000,000 from 1940 level. 

Net result is to be an added $1,400,000,000 drain on corporate earnings. 

















This isn't to be the end of new taxes. It's just. one more milestone. 
Already: A bill providing vital changes in the whole internal revenue code 
is in the Treasury hopper; is about to move into the legislative hopper. And: 
A 1942 revenue bill is under Treasury study before the 1941 bill is passed. 
Chances are about 2 to 1 that revenue bill soon to pass will complete di- 
rect tax legislation for this year: that most taxes can be figured on its basis. 
However: There remains a chance that administrative changes, when they 
come, may be retroactive in their effect on 1941 income. That's uncertain. 





As matters now look for a 1942 Revenue Act..... 

1. Treasury is prepared to renew its demand for a heavy tax on "excessive" 
profits as well as excess profits; is determined to tax heavily all income in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent of invested capital regardless of base period earnings. 

2. Congress is likely to be more interested in a general manufacturers’ 
sales tax; is going to be hard pressed to find new and large revenue sources. 

3. There will be more serious consideration of a "withholding tax"; of a tax 
intended to draw off income from workers on some basis of forced saving. It's 
important to note that plans under study call for taxing both employers and em- 
ployes; that the idea still is to "Sweeten" any tax that hits workers. 














Businessmen soon may learn more about what's in store for them. 

In the past: OPM method was to wait for problems to become acute before act- 
ing; was to try to avoid difficulties by not recognizing them. 

Now: Wallace-Nelson view is that it is best to look ahead, best to plan and 
to plot curves and to learn facts in an effort to get set to meet problems. 

Result may be that disastrous effects of metal shortages on many industries 
can be tempered by planning, by more careful distribution, by tight rationing. 

That's not sure yet. But: Officials now are seeking to discover just what 
are to be defense needs for materials, just what are the available supplies in 
new production and inventories, just what are chances to farm out defense orders. 

Strange as it may seem, most basic facts weren't assembled till now. Idea 
had been that problems might not arise if they were overlooked. 














Industries to be most affected by material shortages are being surveyed; 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


are to be the object of most attention from new priorities board. 

List of these industries is large; is largely centered in producers of con- 
Sumer durable goods. It includes more than the 40 industries talked about. 

Many of these industries already have defense orders. Others may find ways 
to get them. Still others will face shutdowns as present supplies run out. 

Most important of the industries to be affected include..... 

Makers of aluminum products, of passenger cars, of antifreeze compounds, 
of storage batteries, of carpenters’ tools, of clocks and watches, of cork prod- 
ucts, of cutlery and hardware, of costume jewelry, of electrical appliances. 

Also: Makers of plumbers' supplies, of galvanized products, of games and 
toys containing metal, of silk products, of office furniture and equipment, of 
lighting fixtures, of musical instruments, of domestic oil burners, of radios. 

Others to be affected include makers of refrigerators, air-conditioning 
equipment, rubber products, sewing machines, boilers and heating apparatus, 
steam fittings, stoves and ranges, vending machines, copper products. 

These and other industries will be forced to find a place on priority lists 
or face trouble; will need to be fitted into defense work on some basis. 

















New Wallace-Nelson priorities board intends now..... 

First: To locate and classify inventories of principal products. 

Second: To devise rules that will deny priorities to companies with big 
inventories until shown that these inventories have gone into use. 

Third: To commandeer inventories, where excessive, only in extreme cases. 

Fourth: To press manufacturers to simplify products wherever possible and 
to encourage use of substitutes. This means co-operation between competitors. 


It looks as though New Dealers now will press for a definite statement on 
antitrust law policy in defense work; as though shift of defense control from 
hands of businessmen to hands of New Dealers will bring clarification. 

This is important because of need for co-operation among businessmen in 
priorities administration, in planning to simplify products, in meeting prob= 
lems like those in oil where higher transport costs need to be allocated. 





Bernard Baruch is letting it be known that he opposes Henderson's price- 
control bill; that he is going to oppose its enactment. 

This means: Prospect is even more heavily weighted against acceptance of 
the control plan before Congress. Yet: No other plan stands a better chance. 

The result can be an impasse. Price rises are continuing, with BLS over-all 
index near 91 per cent of the 1926 level. Cost of living is rising. 

Inflationary forces now at work apparently are not to be controlled. 











Outlook is for some decline in U. S. industry's production during September. 

The boom that started early in 1940 now is flattening out. It's to stay 
flattened out through remaining 1941 months, with December output to be at about 
the July level of 162 on the FRB adjusted index. 

Expectation is that 1942 will see some production rise, but not much. 

The reason: Now that inventories are being eaten into, further large in- 
crease in output will await expansion in steel facilities, in other basic in- 
dustries. That expansion takes time. 

In general: The period ahead will be marked by a shift from nondefense to 
defense production; will see a shift in activity rather than general increase. 

Shift from nondefense to defense production is to be very painful; is to in- 
volve large-scale unemployment and depression for many industries. 
Prospect is that next six months will be difficult transition months. 
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How the burden on profits, 
salaries and wide range of 
commodities will increase 


To a large extent, taxpayers now can 
know just what taxes they will have to pay 
next year on their 1941 incomes, and what 
higher excise and other special levies they 
will have to begin paying soon. Reason is 
that the Senate accepted many of the most 
important features of the new revenue bill 
without altering the form in which they 
passed the House. 

With regard to changes made by the 
Senate in the bill, taxpayers, of course, 
cannot be absolutely sure, although some 
of the Senate provisions undoubtedly will 
become law. These changes will have to go 
to a conference committee representing 
both houses, and this committee can either 
accept or reject them, or write new provi- 
sons based on what the House and Sen- 
ate did. 

Here are the higher tax provisions that 
taxpayers now can be sure about, since 
both houses have approved them: 

Individual income taxes. Taxes paid by 
individuals next year on their 1941 in- 
comes are going to be much higher than 
the taxes they are paying this year on 
their 1940 incomes. Millions of lower- 
incoome-bracket taxpayers will have to pay 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR VANDENBERG 
Minority reports—sales tax... 
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three to six times as much. A great many 
persons will pay income taxes who have 
not paid them before. This is regardless of 
whether the personal exemptions are low- 
ered to $1,500 for married persons and 
$750 for single persons, as the Senate pro- 
poses. 

Surtaxes, heretofore confined to the 
well-to-do and wealthy, will be paid by all 
persons who pay income taxes. They will 
start on the first dollar of taxable income 
after exemptions and deductions. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 
... income exemptions... 


Excess profits tax. This tax has been 
drastically changed. Instead of paying the 
excess profits tax on earnings from which 
normal taxes have been deducted, as under 
the 1940 law, the excess profits tax will be 
levied on income from which normal taxes 
have not been deducted. In other words, 
more income will be subject to the excess 
profits tax than under the 1940 law. 

The one compensating feature is that 
the normal tax will be imposed on income 
from which the excess profits tax has been 
deducted. Under the old law, the normal 
tax applied before the excess profits tax 
had been deducted. 

Take the case of Corporation A, which 
will earn $10,000,000 before federal taxes 
in 1941. Let us assume that the Senate 
corporation surtax rates of 6 per cent on 
the first $25,000 of income and 7 per cent 


Weelk 





WHAT THE NEW TAXES WILL COST 


Comparisons of Present, Future Levies on Individuals, Corporations 


on the rest are accepted by the conference 
committee. Under the plan in the 1940 
law, Corporation A would have to pay nor- 
mal taxes of $3,099,750—a total rate of 
nearly 31 per cent. 

To compute the excess profits tax under 
the 1940 law, this $3,099,750 would be de- 
ducted from the $10,000,000, leaving 
$6,900,250. Then the excess profits credits, 
which would amount, say, to $5,000,000, 
would be taken out. That would leave 
$1,900,250 subject to the excess profits tax 
rates, which are graduated up to 60 per 
cent according to the dollar volume of ex- 
cess profits. Net result would be that Cor- 
poration A would have to pay $1,094,150 
of excess profits taxes, which, added to the 
$3,099,750 of normal taxes, would make a 
total tax bill of $4,193,900. 

But, under the new plan, the excess 
profits tax would apply on the $10,000,000 
and not on $6,900,250. Taking out the ex- 
cess profits credits of $5,000,000, that 
would leave $5,000,000 subject to the ex- 
cess profits tax rates. Result would be ex- 
cess profits taxes of $2,954,000. 

This sum would be deducted from the 
$10,000,000, leaving $7,046,000 subject to 
the normal and surtax rates, which would 
total $2,184,010. 

Therefore, under the 1940 plan, Corpo- 
ration A would pay total excess profits and 
normal taxes of $4,193,900, and under the 





-Wide World 
SENATOR CONNALLY 
+.» Community property 
























new plan it would pay $5,138,010, or near- 
ly $1,000,000 more. 

Retained in the law, despite Treasury 
protests, is the alternative method of com- 
puting the excess profits tax credit. That 
is, a corporation may use, as its credit, 
either 95 per cent of its average earnings 
in the so-called “base period” years of 
1936 to 1939, inclusive, or a certain per- 
centage of its invested capital. The Treas- 
ury wanted to limit corporations to an in- 
vested capital credit equal to their rate of 
return in the base period years, subject to 
a credit “ceiling” of 10 per cent of invested 
capital. 

A change was made in the invested capi- 
tal credit, which will be 8 per cent on the 
first $5,000,000 of invested capital and 7 
per cent on all over that figure, instead of 
a straight 8 per cent, as in the 1940 law. 
Because the excess profits tax will be taken 
out of income ahead of the normal tax, it 
is estimated that the new 8 and 7 per cent 
credit actually would be comparable to 
5.6 and 4.9 per cent, respectively, on the 
1940 basis. In other words, since more in- 
come is subject to the excess profits tax 
under the new plan, the invested capital 
credit is not so great as before. 

The excess profits tax rates have been 
increased by 10 percentage points. Where- 
as, under the 1940 law, they range from 25 
per cent of the first $20,000 of excess prof- 
its to 60 per cent of all over $500,000, they 
now range from 35 to 60 per cent. Despite 
protests against graduating the rates up- 
ward according to dollar volume of excess 
profits, this plan is not changed. 

To stimulate investment of money in pri- 
vate enterprise, a provision is included in 
the law whereby allowance for invested 
capital would be increased by $1.25 for 
every dollar of new capital added. Effect 
of this would be to increase the corpora- 
tion’s invested capital credit, since its in- 
vested capital would be greater. 

Net effect of the new excess profits taxes 
is that many corporations will have to pay 
higher taxes than would have been neces- 
sary under the Treasury plan. 

Corporation normal taxes. In addition 
to higher excess profits taxes, corporations 
will have to pay substantially higher nor- 
mal taxes. The increase will be either 5 per 
cent of the first $25,000 and 6 per cent of 
all over that, as provided by the House, or 
6 per cent of the first $25,000 and 7 per 


cent of the rest, as provided by the Senate. 
It will be up to the conference committee 
to decide which. This increase will be in 
the form of a surtax, so as to tax income 
realized by corporations from partially tax- 
exempt Government securities. The securi- 
ties are exempt from the regular normal 
tax, but not from a surtax. 

Capital stock tax. This tax is increased 
from $1.10 to $1.25 per $1,000 of declared 
capital stock value. 

Estate and gift taxes. The $40,000 es- 
tate and gift tax exemption is retained, 
despite Treasury efforts to cut it to 
$25,000. Rates, however, have been in- 
creased. 

Excise and special levies. The new tax 
bill restores a list of taxes in this class in 
effect during the World War, and includes 
a number of new ones. Plan is to have 
these taxes go into effect on Oct. 1. 

Excise taxes of 10 per cent, levied on the 
manufacturer, will be imposed on radios, 
phonographs and records, musical instru- 
ments, sporting goods, refrigerators and 
air-conditioners, luggage, cameras, electric 
signs, business and store machines, such 
as typewriters, adding machines, etc., 
rubber goods and optical equipment. 

Manufacturers’ excise taxes would be in- 
creased from 314 to 7 per cent on automo- 
biles, from 214 to 5 per cent on trucks, 
from 214 to 5 cents per pound on tires, and 
from 414 to 9 cents per pound on tubes. 

Excise taxes of 10 per cent, levied on the 
retailer, would be imposed on furs and 
toilet preparations, including cosmetics. 

Other excise and special taxes adopted: 

A $5 annual use tax on motor vehicles 
and boats. A 5 per cent levy on railroad, 
motor bus, boat or airline tickets. A lower- 
ing of the exemption from the 10 per cent 
tax on theater and other admissions to 9 
cents. An increase in the tax on distilled 
spirits, from $3 to $4 per gallon. A lower- 
ing of the exemption from the 10 per cent 
tax on telephone messages to 24 cents. A 
tax of 2 cents per 1,000 on plain matches. 
Increases from 11 to 13 cents per pack in 
the tax on playing cards, and from 11 to 
20 per cent in the levy on safe deposit box 
rentals. Extension of the tax on club dues. 
A 5 per cent levy on cabaret charges. 

Senate changes that are practically sure 
of acceptance by the conference commit- 
tee include: 

Individual income taxes. Minor changes 
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in the individual surtax rates intended to 
absorb into the surtax rate structure, and 
make permanent, the 10 per cent defense 
tax passed last year. Result would be that 
surtax rates would start with 6 per cent 
of the first $2,000 of taxable income an 
run up to 77 per cent of income in exce: 
of $5,000,000. 

Corporation normal taxes. Changes in 
rates for the purpose of merging the de. 
fense tax into the rate structure. Corpo. 
rations earning not more than $25,000 
would pay 15 per cent of the first $5,000, 
and 17 per cent of the next $15,000, and 
19 per cent of the next $5,000. Corpors- 
tions earning more than $25,000 would 
pay 24 per cent. The surtax rates in the 
bill would be in addition to these rates, 

Capital stock tax. A provision permit- 
ting corporations to declare their capital 
stock values each year. 

Estate and gift taxes. Changes in high. 
er rates intended to absorb the defense 
tax. The rates on estates would start at 
3 per cent of the first $5,000 and run up 
to 77 per cent of all in excess of 
$10,000,000. 

Special taxes. Elimination of the House 
levies on radio and billboard advertising. 

Indications are that these Senate changes 
may be accepted by the committee: 

Individual income taxes. Adoption of a 
simplified income tax form for persons 
earning up to $3,000 a year. 

Excess profits taxes. Elimination of the 
special 10 per cent excess profits levy 
which the House proposed to impose on 
corporations that earned less in the base 
period years than their excess profits credit 
computed according to the invested capital 
method. 

Uncertainty exists regarding these Sen- 
ate changes: 

Individual income taxes. The lowering 
of personal income tax exemptions to 
$1,500 for married persons and $750 for 
single persons, as recommended by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This change would sub- 
stantially increase income tax for persons 
in lower-income brackets. 

Excise and special taxes. Elimination 
of the tax on soft drinks. Increases in the 
levies on wines. A tax on electric light 
bulbs. Changes in taxes on electric ap 
pliances, washing machines, coin-operated 
devices, bowling alleys, billiard and pod 
tables, jewelry, monthly telephone bills, 
and leased wires. 

The Senate passed the bill, estimated to 
raise about $3,500,000,000 of additional 
revenue a year, after three days of debate. 
Senator La Follette (Prog.), of Wiscon- 
sin, led an unsuccessful fight against the 
lowering of personal exemptions. Sena 
tor Connally (Dem.), of Texas, succeeded 
in defeating a provision to end tax adval- 
tages enjoyed by eight States that allow 
husbands and wives to file separate tax re 
turns, even though only one receives il- 
come. Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), @ 
Michigan, warned a general manufacturers 
sales tax was in prospect next year. 
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} THE WORLD — 
IS HUNGRIER THAN EVER 


FOR... 


How this appetite 
for news is fed 


What happened in Europe today? What did 
Congress do? Who won the golf title? And, 
nearer home, will it rain this week-end? 

We want fast answers—and we get them 
through newspaper, newsreel and newscast. 
Do you know that these purveyors of news 
gather it largely on equipment produced by 
one organization? 


* * * 


THE AMBASSADOR 
AUTHORIZED 
THIS 
STATEMENT: 





The newspaper reporter’s 
right arm is the telephone 
—made by Western Electric 


Using the long arm of the telephone, the 
reporter can reach out to thousands of inacces- 
sible spots, Scoop up the news and bring it 
to his own desk. When he is in the field, 
telephones everywhere put him in instant 
touch with his paper. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





News while it’s fresh is flashed over 


Western Electric Teletype machines 


The great press associations send out thou- 
sands of words every day to papers all over 
the country. These stories go by Teletype 
machines which make for speed and accuracy. 
And they travel over telephone wires— 
another Western Electric product. 


Western Electric made the first 
commercial telephoto equipment 


Many newspapers publish photographs 
” which come over 
the telephone wires 
—and by means 
of sending and 
receiving apparatus 
which Western 
Electric made. 
Here illustrated is 
an operator about 
to transmit a pic- 
ture to a group of 
newspape!s. 


































Many newsreels are recorded and 
reproduced by 
Western Electric 
Sound System 


The sound newsreel 
and, indeed, the 
talking picture itself 
were made possible 
by the pioneering 
work of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories 
and WesternElectric. 





Most radio news travels over 
Western Electric telephone wires 





Many radio stations broadcast over Western 
Electric apparatus. Moreover, network pro- 
grams come to your local station over 
telephone lines and through control centers 
equipped by Western Electric. 


* * * 


Though it plays these varied parts in your 
daily life, this Company is of greatest impor- 
tance to you in its primary role —that of 
source of supply to the Bell System. As such, 
it is the telephone users” assurance of equip- 
ment high in quality, low in cost, dependable 
in operation. 


Western Eleciric 


. . . is back of your Bell Telephone service 














REPORT ON TRENDS 


of business among the countries of 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Copyright 1941 by United States News Publishing Corporation. 





2201 M Street N. W. 
Washington D. C. 


BOOM in prices of farm commodities--now attaining a real wartime sweep--is playing 

right into the pocketbooks of hemisphere producers. For buying power in world 
markets, Latin America lives chiefly off the sale of coffee, sugar, bananas, 
cocoa, wool, meats, grains, vegetable oils. Prices of farm staples, on the aver- 
age, are the highest since 1929-30. This means money in the pockets of hemisphere 
growers. Thus far, price control by the United States hardly has touched agri- 
cultural items, although it is expected to be extended in markets for imported 
products. 


SUGAR: Growers are entering the first great "“Ssellers' market" for sugar 
Since World War period. Strong position of sellers is evident in Cuba's 
tussle with United States Government for concessions on tariffs and ship- 
ping rates, in return for raw sugar at the ceiling price recently set by 
the Office of Price Administration. Cuba this year has shipped more than 
2,000,000 tons, compared with 1,700,000 in first eight months of 1940. 
United Kingdom as well as United States has increased buying from hemi- 
sphere growers, partly to avoid long hauls from the Far East. 


COFFEE: First year of inter-American coffee marketing agreement has im- 
proved growers' profits. Brazil and Colombia have taken advantage of the 
market to hoist prices. This is causing friction with OPA. Outcome may be 
larger marketing quotas for Central America to discourage price boosting 
by Brazil, the leading seller. 








WOOL: Argentina and Uruguay are finding big United States demand for wool 

a welcome windfall to offset loss of European markets for grains and meats. 
In first six months of this year, United States imported 470,000,000 pounds 
of wool, against 180,000,000 in like 1940 period. 


WHEAT: England has stepped up food purchases from hemisphere sources, but 
huge wheat surplus remains No. 1 problem for trade planners. Efforts to find 
answer to wheat puzzle will be resumed in a conference among the chief grow- 
ing countries--Canada, Argentina and the United States. 





STALLING by Japan in threatened Far East showdown checks trend toward transfer of 
U. S. commodity trade to this hemisphere. United States continues to 

draw heavily upon Dutch East Indies, Philippines, Malaya for rubber, tin, sugar, 

strategic metals and tropical oils. Ships going to Russia, China and Indies with 

war materials can pick up these products on the way home. 


BUT long-range planning still aims at finding hemisphere sources for sup-= 
plies now obtained from Far East. Formation of a large corporation to direct 
promotion and financing of agricultural development in the Western Hemi- 
sphere is rumored. 


(over) 
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REPORT ON INTER-AMERICAN TRENDS--(Continued) 






















































Frankly experimental ideas may be given trials in growing of rubber, qui- 
nine, jute and medicinal products. 
it) 
EXAMPLE of initiative in reorienting farm production to United States needs 
| is being set by Argentina. That country is sending representatives here to 
search for new markets. Objective is increased trade in such products as E 
| wines, fruits, cheese. : men 
not 
COMPLETE reversal of hemisphere trade conditions is taking place. In recent years, - 
Latin America couldn't sell enough products here at low prices to obtain 
all the dollar exchange it needed for purchase of automobiles, machinery, steel, A. 
rail equipment. Today the larger commodity producers have abundant dollar ex- Si 
change, but can't get enough goods from the United States. Illustration of the arm) 
reversal is Argentina's removal of exchange restrictions on imports of automo- toda 
biles in face of coming cut in motor production here. all, 
servi 
SUPPLYING Latin America with many types of goods will be a difficult task =. 
in next year. Defense industry is reaching mass output stage, where it will TI 
take growing proportion of metals, man power and shipping. Lend-lease pro= Unit 
gram is about to be increased. Latin-American civilian needs must take back over 
seat, along with United States and Canadian nondefense requirements. a 
trou 
NATIONS co-operating in hemisphere defense will share lend-lease aid. This os 
is apparent in $17,000,000 loan to Uruguay for important River Plate bases in th 
and credits to Mexico for purchase of 160 military planes. Full scope of man’ 
hemisphere lend-lease aid remains to be shown. 7 
of ye 
LIKEWISE in urgent defense category are exports of road machinery for Pan Sh 
American highway down to Panama Canal; air line equipment to replace serv-= 
ices formerly operated by Germans and Italians in South America; tools for iyo 
certain vital industrial projects, such as Brazilian steel mill. These will is qu 
get high priority rating, on model of preference assigned Mexico's order chang 
for 1,000 freight cars, partly needed to move metals to United States. New = 
supply board headed by Vice President Wallace is about to study Latin-Ameri- me 
can needs for priority rating. Larcl 
ACTUALLY complaints of inability to get goods here are multiplying. Colombia, for 
instance, reports its building activity is being slowed by shortage of On 
imported materials from United States. Latest trade figures show drop in exports of Sir 
steel, machinery and other products being pre-empted for defense. oh 
mora. 
FASTER development of small local industry to supply Latin America is one ahs 
solution of trade pinch. Inter-American Development Commission, headed by L will 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, is directing formation of local groups in South and ago. 
Central America to promote industries making shoes, clothes, soap and minor NOW, | 
household goods. These will get technical and possibly financial aid. mb 
TIME isn't ripe for large-scale revival of private loans in Latin America, Poh 
although events point that way. Additional lending will be restricted in this 
immediate future largely to Government credits for hemisphere defense, along 
line of proposed credit in settlement with Mexico. 
RESUMPTION of Wall Street lending in Latin America partly awaits clearing 








up of old debts and tests of political stability in countries with lower 
credit ratings. Defense ties and trade gains will speed an early settle-= 
ment of debts. 
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"The Vous 
, Gad Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Japanese Viewpoint 
Sir: —You must remember that Japan’s 
amy and navy made Japan what she is 
today—created modern Japan. We are 
il, poor and rich, behind the fighting 
ervices. Where would Japan be today if 
she had lost the war with Russia in 
1904-5, or with China in 1894-5? 
There need be no war between the 
United States and Japan. I have been all 
over the United States and my own ex- 
perience tells me that the core of all the 
trouble between the United States and 
Japan lies in the fact that you look down 
upon us as you do upon the colored race 
in the United States—it lies in your white 
man’s superiority complex. The U.S. has 
been insulting Japan for quite a number 
of years, by your Exclusion Law, and so on. 
Should any war come between the U.S. 
d Japan, it is of your own making, not 
. You can shake hands with Japan 
if you really want to, but I am afraid it 
is quite impossible as long as you do not 
change your attitude toward us. The 
world never stays the same; there must be 
evolution and room for people to spread 
out, but you try to thwart it. 
larchmont, N. Y. a 


~ * * 


On Limiting the Franchise 

Sir:—In the decade just passed, there 
has been a very marked change in the 
morale of the American people. Ten years 
ago, a friend of mine, having lost his 
job, said to me, “I'll go to the river before 
Iwill accept charity.” That was ten years 
wo. It is different now. His hand is out 
now, palm side up, like those of thousands 
upon thousands of others who are receiv- 
ing benefits from the Government. 

In Sweden, I’m told, only those who are 
«lf-supporting are permitted to vote. In 
this country there has been such an 
tlormous increase in the number of idle 
men and women who are in some way 
dependent on the Government that con- 
trted action on their part would, no 
doubt, swing an election. The question 

ises: Would it not be wise to adopt the 
wedish system and confine the vote to 
those only who are workers and pro- 
ducers, to those who put something into 
this life for the welfare of humanity? 

Minneapolis, Minn. F. EB. J. 
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From Middletown 
to the Brazilian 
Jungles 


MERICAN business can use the Established 1812 
42 National City branch “embassies” 
in Latin America and capitalize on a quarter century of 


“on the ground” experience. 


The inland manufacturer who had agreed to deliver 
mining machinery to the jungle section of Brazil has be- 
come one of our happiest clients. He needed intimate and 
detailed knowledge of local operating conditions and river 
transportation. Our staff in Rio, drawing on their “ around 
the corner” contacts, obtained accurate specifications, 
shipping instructions, credit data and a valuable practical 
guidance that enabled him to carry out his contract and 
created a new and active market. This is just one instance 


among thousands in the service folders of our customers. 


It has taken 27 years to accumulate a knowledge of the 
“know how” of doing business in Latin America. National 
City opened its first branch in Buenos Aires in 1914— 
other branches followed quickly. This pioneering has been 
done for American business, and you are invited to take 
advantage of the help we can give you. In Head Office a 
group of National City men who have been stationed at 
one time or another in all Latin-American countries are 


in daily contact with our men in the field. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office :55 WALL STREET 70 Branches in Greater New York 














LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 
important city of the world 





























Special Report 


(This article represents the result of ap 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs, 
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SCRAP IRON: DEFENSE BOTTLENECK 


Urgent Demand for Metal Bumps Its Head Against Price Ceilings 


Role of the junk man and 
automobile graveyards in 
fighting critical shortage 


Now coming to the front as an impor- 
tant figure in defense planning is the hum- 
ble, one-horse junk man. He is as essen- 
tial to defense as generals and admirals 
because he gathers much of the scrap from 
which steel is made. A shortage of scrap 
threatens to curtail output of steel. So a 
serious defense question has risen: Should 
scrap prices be raised to encourage the 
junk man to range farther afield in search 
of old metal? 

Supply: There are around a billion tons 
of steel in use in this country. Every year 
a considerable part of this vast metal 
wealth above the grounc goes back to the 
furnaces to be remelted for new steel. 
Gathering the old metal has become a big 
industry, represented by hundreds of ‘crap 
dealers. They range from the one-iorse 
junk man to large concerns with enough 
capital to buy a run-down railroad for 
scrapping. 

Most of the millions of tons of scrap 
used yearly by steel producers comes from 
railroads, manufacturing industry, old ma- 
chinery. Scrap from these sources flows in 
fairly regular volume, depending partly 
on the level of industrial activity. Most 
scrap available from major sources is be- 


The junkman’s scrap heap . . . vital to production of guns and ships 


lieved to be coming out for use by the 
booming steel industry. 

Hence, for quick expansion of scrap sup- 
ply to avert a threatened drop in steel 
production, defense planners are consider- 
ing ways of increasing the metal flow from 
two sources—the wide-ranging junk man 
and the familiar automobile graveyards 
which muss up the American landscape 
today. : 

By a combination of price readjust- 
ments and patriotic appeal for defense aid, 
some officials hope to get enough addi- 
tional tonnage from the junk man and the 
jalopy graveyards to tide over the steel 
industry until pig iron capacity can be 
increased. Over the long run, the Govern- 
ment plans to raise steel-making capacity 
by expanding pig iron capacity by at least 
6,500,000 tons. 

Demand: At least one ton of scrap is 
required for every three tons of steel made 
in the United States. For years the tend- 
ency has been to use more and more scrap, 
in place of pig iron. With steel output 
now running at the rate of more than 
80,000,000 tons annually, compared with 
28,000,000 in 1938, need for scrap is far 
greater than ever before. 

The scrap supply-and-demand problem 
is coming to a head. For more than a year 
steel mills have been operating at or near 
capacity. There has been no lull during 
which dealers could accumulate reserve 


Dy 2% al * . * 


A SIGHT FOR SORE DEFENSE EYES 


vf <> § 


stocks. Instead, demand keeps growing 
faster than supply. Demand has reached 
the point where police get complaints that 
city-owned manhole covers have bee) 
stolen by scrap hunters. Community scrap 
collections have been staged to get milk 
over tight spots. 

Unless something is done to bring out 
more scrap, many steel mills fear serious 
interruptions in operating schedules jn 
coming months. 

Prices: Ordinarily, in free markets, price 
acts as regulator of supply and demand. 
Serap iron prices have swung violently up 
and down in the last decade, with the ebb 
and flow of demand. Higher prices theoret- 
ically bring out more scrap because it be- 
comes profitable for collectors to range 
farther afield and for dealers to sell out of 
reserves. 

In wartime, however, automatic regula. 
tion of supply and demand through price 
changes sometimes goes awry. Expectation 
of rising prices, for example, is an incen 
tive to hold back supplies for higher 
prices. War industry may suffer from such 
hoarding. 

Partly to discourage speculation in sted 
supplies, the Government months ago 
acted to control scrap prices. Ceilings on 
scrap iron and steel were among the first 
announced by the Office of Price Adminis 
tration. 

A maximum price of $20 a ton was st 


—Evans-Farm Security Administration 
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for No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap in the 
Pittsburgh area. This is a fine grade of 
scrap, representing about 10 per cent of 
the total scrap tonnage. Lower ceilings 
were fixed for inferior grades and for areas 
ah gray from major consuming centers. 
Dealers were forbidden to sell at prices 
above the announced ceilings. But so 
great was the demand for scrap, in relation 
to supply, that the competitive scramble 
drove prices above the ceilings. Trade 
QS] reports said scrap sold as much as $5 a 
ton above the announced maximums. 
ring Then Leon Henderson, Director of the 
hed Office of Price Administration, called in 
that § et@P dealers and talked sternly. He 
threatened to “get tough” unless his scrap 
Deel 
crap schedules were observed. To help enforce 
nil the schedules, OPA pondered various 
schemes, including priorities on scrap and 
eventual allocation of supply to assure 





an steady movement of old metal to mills 
; ing wrning out steel for defense industry. 
Solutions: Scrap dealers are represented 
price generally satisfied with OPA’s ceilings 
a for the big Eastern centers, where most 
. up srap originates. But they say ceilings are 


too low to bring in an extra supply of “re- 
» ebb # . 

mote” scrap—metal from Western farm- 
t be mg areas and other districts beyond the 
geat producing and consuming areas. 

A lot of “remote” scrap is gathered by 
the traditional junk man behind a plod- 
ding horse. Dealers contend the Govern- 
ment should encourage the junk dealer to 
widen his range by allowing higher prices 
or “remote” scrap. The junk man, for one 
thing, finds attractive opportunities for 
jobs in defense industries, and the price of 
oats for Old Dobbin is on the uptrend. 
Eventually, OPA may get around to some 
readjustment of schedules to recognize the 
importance of the junk man. 

In addition, new sources of scrap are to 
be sought through (1) faster wrecking of 
dd automobiles, and (2) public cam- 
paigns for conservation of waste materials, 
rescued from attics, backyard junk heaps 
and obsolete equipment. 

Graveyard: Countless jalopy graveyards 
have been yielding annually about 2,500,- 
000 tons of iron and steel scrap, together 
with a large tonnage of rubber, aluminum 
aid brass. Test campaigns in Ohio indi- 
tate these graveyards might yield an addi- 
tional 1,000,000 tons yearly through ap- 
peal to auto wreckers to speed up destruc- 
tion of old cars. 

Similar appeals to patriotism are expect- 
ai to bring out considerable old iron and 
tel, along with other metals. Just how 
Much can be salvaged from attics and back- 
yatds is not known. But every bit helps. 

Ultimately, an all-around boost in scrap 
ices may be necessary, especially if busi- 
iss costs continue to rise. The big handler 
well as the junk man may require the 
i-time stimulus of higher prices to bring 
out a larger supply for war-driven steel 
furnaces. Scrap pricing is a major test of 
OPA’s ability to keep prices down, without 
shrinking the supply of materials, 
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Superb is _ word — 


made with 


The rum used does make a difference. The 
light-bodied, nectar-like Don Q Rum makes 


“inspired” Daiquiris and other rum drinks. 


It’s so velvety smooth... 


- 80 delicate in 


flavour. For cocktails, be sure to use Don Q 


White Label. . 


- for tall drinks, Gold Label. 


PRODUCT OF 


WHITE LABEL 


for cocktails 


GOLD LABEL 
for tall drinks 


DESTILERIA SFRRALLES, 


INC. 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should be sent not 
less than two weeks prior to the date change 
becomes effective. Send the address at which 
copies are now being received and the new 
address at which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





S END us the names of any friends 
who would be interested in seeing a 
copy of The United States News 
without charge. 


The United States News 


2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C, 











FIRST 
AMERICAN- 
BORN BOX- 
ING CHAMP 
OF THE WORLD Jee 
WAS 7-FT, 333-228 






















FIRST ~ 

AIRPLANE DE-ICERS 
WERE DEVELOPED BY 
B.F, GOODRICH. 


























































Nears - Lines. 














Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT dismiss a foreman for 
refusal to do the work of striking em- 
ployes. The Labor Board has ruled that 
such a dismissal constitutes a violation of 
the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN award bonuses to your em- 
ployes without considering the amount of 








Built before the 
First World War 
—and serving TODAY 


1917 saw much frenzied construction 
with cheap materials. In later years these 
structures were costly to maintain. Yet 
the galvanized Armco Ingot Iron roofing 
and siding installed in 1910 on this mill 
at Mount Vernon, Ohio, are in good con- 
dition today. Used on buildings since 1909, 
this highly refined iron has the longest 
service record of any low-cost iron or steel 
sheets. Profit from this experience in the 
defense plants you are building. Use du- 
rable Armco Ingot Iron for long-time 
weather protection with low upkeep cost. 
Write for details. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 2671 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 














THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


v4 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Corporation has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 1, 
1941, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on September 5, 1941. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 








156th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 








August 21, 1941 











the gift as a wage increase, to be included 
in computing the overtime wage rate re- 
quired under the Wage and Hour Law, 
only if the bonus is not “prearranged.” 
The Wage and Hour Administrator has 
ruled that prearranged bonuses conditioned 
on profits or length of service must be in- 
cluded in calculating overtime pay. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT prohibit a minority un- 
ion from soliciting membership on com- 
pany time if such a privilege has been 
granted to a majority union that is ex- 
clusive bargaining agent for your em- 
ployes. The National Labor Relations 
Board has ruled that a small rival union 
seeking a foothold in your plant must be 
accorded the same privileges as a major- 
ity union. 

* & 


YOU CANNOT, without risking viola- 
tion of the Clayton Act, lease machinery 
under “tying” contracts that require the 
customer to use only materials produced 
by your company. The Federal Trade 
Commission has ordered the country’s 
largest wire and strap producers to dis- 
continue the use of “tying” agreements in 
leasing stapling machines. 


* * ~ 


YOU CAN take advantage of the spe- 
cial five-year amortization tax deduction 
if you have a contract with the Defense 
Plant Corp. The Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau has held that a contract with this 
corporation is a contract with the United 
States for tax amortization purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, without violating the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act, demote a super- 
visory employe for refusal to resign from 
his union if, as a member, he has interests 
adversely affecting your company’s busi- 
ness. The Labor Board has dismissed 
charges against an employer who demoted 
shipping and stock room supervisors after 
they had used their positions to aid a strike 
in which they participated. 


* * * 


YOU CAN; as a condition under which 
you would reopen your plant after a shut- 
down, demand that a labor union reduce 
the size of its shop committee and limit 
membership on that committee to em- 


ployes actually re-employed in your plant. 
The Labor Board has ruled that the size 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











and composition of the union’s shop con- 
mittee are proper subjects for bargaining. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect early deliveries 
on tungsten ores and concentrates, manila 
fiber and manila cordage, or chemicals es- 
sential to war industries unless your firm 
has at least an A-10 priorities rating. Ful 
priorities control has been extended to 
these items. 


y 


* + 


YOU CAN make a tax-free exchange of 
bonds in an old corporation for stock ina 
newly formed corporation without being 
subject to a transaction tax. This is a rul- 
ing of the Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to divulge 
records pertinent to a disputed point in 
your company’s negotiations with a labor 
union. The Labor Board has held that 
withholding of such pertinent data, when 
they are solely in the employer’s posses 
sion, is a mark of bad faith in negotiating 
with a union. 


* * . 


YOU CAN, as an employer, be held 
responsible under the Wagner Act for the 
antiunion statements of ordinary em- 
ployes as well as foremen when such em- 
ployes hold important positions in em- 
ploye organizations over which you have 
control. The Labor Board has held that 
statements of the president of an en- 
ployes’ club are the responsibility of the 
employer. 


& ©@ *# 


YOU CAN expect deliveries on replace 
ment tubes and condensers to keep radi0 
sets in repair. Special priority ratings ar 
being granted to insure metals for th 
manufacture of these radio parts. 
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The Great Game of SPAB 


By Our Alphabet-Soup Expert 


We feel like echoing Alice’s exit-line from Wonderland: “You 
are just a pack of cards. . . !” 

But there is apparently no exit from this Wonderland. 

We are thinking, of course, about the Administration’s latest 
shuffle. Everybody has learned long since that the New Deal 
wasn’t a poker hand or bridge, but a game of solitaire with the 
deuces wild. 

When the Administration tired of playing NDAC because the 
cards wouldn’t come out right, it shuffled and played a long 
hand at OPM. When 
that didn’t pan out, 
there was a reshuffle and 
now the new game of 
SPAB is being laid out. 
But they are the same 
old cards, the same old 
faces; only the values 
are different. 

In the previous games Donald M. Nelson was just a one-eyed 
jack, but now he is the king of clubs. The clubs are to be waved 
ver the heads of the automobile, refrigerator and other steel- 
consuming industries. 

Only the joker remains unchanged. That’s Leon Henderson. 
He can be played as an ace, knave or a two-spot with a bent 
corner, depending on the needs of the solitaire champion. 

At least, SPAB is something one can pronounce. NDAC 
sounded—or looked—like the name Big Game Huntress Osa 
Johnson gave her pet chimpanzee. It resembled something 
Hottentot. But it was more tottery than hot. 

OPM, reminiscent of what Chinese are supposed to smoke 
in pipes, was even worse on the pronouncer. 

“What do you think of oh-pea-em?” somebody would ask. 

“Well, it probably isn’t as bad as they say it is, and it gives 
you wonderful dreams,” one would answer. “Say, did you ask 
about oh-pea-em or opium?” 

“It doesn t make any difference. The comment fits either one.” 

Anyhow, now we have SPAB. True, it sounds like a patent 
dog food, but if it puts some bone and muscle and teeth in the 
national defense job, who cares? What this country wants is 
some sort of national defense management that is pronounced 
PRODUCTION, no matter how it is spelled. 

We are pro-British, pro-defense, pro-phylactic, pro-gressive 
and pro-fligate, if you like, pro tempore, but not pro-ductive. 
We are only semi-pro, in that field. 

How do we know? Oh, a little Byrd told us. 

Your correspondent recently attended some military maneu- 
vers and saw the soldiers shooting imaginary shells from wood- 
en artillery. In the skirmish, our favorite author lost a couple 
of crucial pants buttons, and hied himself to the nearest dime 
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store for some small safety pins. 

“Sorry,” said the salesgirl through her bubble-gum, “we are 
all out of little safety pins and we can’t get any more, on 
account of the defense program, you know. But we have 
plenty of big ones,” she added, producing something more than 
adequate to fasten the toga of a brewery horse. And if you 
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don’t believe this, we can show you the store on F Street, N. W. 


What kind of system is this, that uses up all the little safety 
pins on the market to melt up for weapons, when anybody 
knows that 1,000,000,000 big safety pins would make more 
shells or cannon or airplanes than 1,000,000,000 little ones? 

But to get back to SPAB, or the Supply Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board. There’s a title for you. It beats any law firm’s: 
“Wallace, Knudsen, Nelson, Hillman, Knox, Stimson and Hop- 
kins, good morning.” 

The way it seems to us, SPAB is a sort of miniature, ap- 
pointed Congress. It has its Speaker, Vice President Wallace, 
and its Majority Lead- 
er, Don Nelson; Knud- 
sen is probably the Mi- 
nority Leader. Hillman 
is the Labor Bloc, which 
most folks think ought 
to be spelled with a 
final “k” these days. 
And so on. The com- 
parisons are almost too easy, and not very funny. Like Con- 
gress, SPAB will get together and talk things over. . . 

Let’s not go on with this at all. Let’s talk about something 
pleasant, like the housing shortage in Washington. We know 
a young woman who has been driven to matrimony thereby. 
She came home from her vacation to find a dispossess notice 
tacked to the door of her K Street apartment, notifying her 
that the Government was taking over the building on Oct. 1. 
She is marrying a young man, and the couple are going to live 
with his folks, who have given them the pantry of their home 
for a bedroom. They have no use for the pantry any more, 
on account of the food shortage. 

What with the Government taking over Washington dwell- 
ings for office use and 5,000 new job holders flocking into the 
city with their families every week, the capital’s suburbs have 
now been pushed out beyond Richmond and Havre de Grace. 
Then along comes the gasoline shortage, and the suburbanites 
can’t drive the 75 miles to their office chairs. No wisecracks 
about overstuffed chairs, please. As far as we can see, and 
that’s the length of Constitution Avenue, the chairs are de- 
cidedly understuffed, and the offices overstuffed. We suppose 
that SPAB will have to have offices, clerks, messengers, secre- 
taries, stenographers, typists and file clerks, not to mention a 
staff of experts, and that means another 50,000 newcomers 
to D.C. It is getting so that if you know the way to 15th 
and G Streets from 14th and F, you qualify as an Old Resident. 

We remember Washington when a million dollars was 
a lot of money and a board was something laid across the 
mud puddles in B Street for pedestrians’ convenience. We would 
like to amend what 
Sherman said about war 
and makeit read, “Short- 
of-war is—you know.” 
SPAB! We hope it stands 
for Society for the Pre- 
vention of Anymore 
Boards. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Coming Requests for Arms Billions . . . Politics 
In Defense Agencies . . . Shortage of Nazi Pilots 


The President is far more disturbed 
than he reveals publicly about the 
slow-motion progress of production 
of war weapons. 


kk 


Russian officials who have been in- 
formed of the rate of armament pro- 
duction in this country are astounded 
at how relatively small it is compared 
with Russian production. 


x * * 


The amount of office politics played 
in defense agencies has been so great 
that some officials suggest that the 
same amount of energy devoted to 
real work would give this country the 
arms it is seeking. 


x kk 


It was Leon Henderson who sold 
President Roosevelt on Donald Nel- 
son as the key man to run the highly 
important administration of priorities. 


x kk 


Harry Hopkins is serving now as the 
President’s scout who watches and re- 
ports on various phases of the multi- 
billion-dollar armament and _ lend- 
lease program. 


xk 


Henry Morgenthau is having an im- 
portant hand in the negotiation of 
very significant credits that are being 
arranged for Mexico and one or two 
other Latin-American countries. 


2 & ® 


Word reaching this Government is 
that Germany’s present difficulty in 
dealing with the Russian and the 
British air forces grows out of a Ger- 

man shortage of pilots. Pilots are re- 

ported to “wear out” after engaging in 
about 30 combat missions, whether or 
not they are killed or wounded. 


xx 


Cordell Hull finds that President 
Roosevelt is in full accord with him 
in an insistence that any negotiations 
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with Japan must rest upon principles 
that Mr. Hull laid down in previous 
statements about Japanese aggression. 


xk 


Lend-lease plans now taking shape 
call for far more billions of expendi- 
ture than the President’s next request 
to Congress for additional funds will 
show. 


xk 


Leon Henderson thinks that it may 
take a wave of protest from the coun- 
try over rising costs of living to jolt 
Congress into action on adequate 
price-control legislation. 


x * 


Prime Minister Churchill, at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s suggestion, passed 
the word that has led London papers 
to talk down the amount of help they 
are going to get from the United 
States in the period ahead. 


x* tk 


One of the changes to grow out of 
the latest reshuffling of defense agen- 
cies is a greater willingness to let the 
country know what is going on. Busi- 
nessmen who now face extinction, due 
to priority controls, weren’t even being 
given the satisfaction of an answer to 
their urgent questions. 


xk 


Reports are circulating that the Presi- 
dent has told his new defense super- 
agency he expects to be bothered with 
no more petty questions; that only 
large policy issues should cross his 
desk from here out. 


xk 


Preliminary surveys by WPA to de- 
termine the extent of priority unem- 
ployment indicate very little acute 
distress as yet. The conclusion is that 
civilian industries have built huge in- 
ventories in the past year. 


2 &.& 


OPM officials held up a request by 
the Navy Department for more cop- 


per, on the ground that stocking y 
with the quantity requested woul 
constitute hoardings. The Navy is sai 
to have accumulated large quantitie 
of steel and other materials neede 
over the next four years in complet 
ing its construction program. 


xk 


Prolonged absence of Secretary Ick 
from Washington during the confusioj 
over gasoline rationing is linked } 
observers to the appointment of Ralf 
K. Davies as Deputy Petroleum Co 
ordinator. Mr. Davies is said to ha 
been appointed to this position on t 
strong recommendation of Presider 
Roosevelt. 


xk 


Commerce officials fear Latin Amerig 
may break out into a rash of trad 
controls, patterned after those United 
States is evolving for economic war- 
fare. Peru is reported planning to 
centralize its buying to deal wit 
United States. Central buying by gov 
ernment agencies would enable hemi- 
sphere countries to jockey for trade 
advantages, both now and after the 
war. 


7s @ 


United States Government officialt 
who made it possible for Finland to 
buy warplanes in this country som 
time ago were embarrassed recen 
when a Finish military visitor 4 
scribed how well these planes 
performing for Finland in fighting on 
the side of Germany. 


xk 


More and more frequently, Preside 
Roosevelt is evading questions at his 


press conferences by telling question- NE 


ers to go and ask the State Depart- 
ment. 


xk 


There is considerable sentiment among 
Army air officers in favor of a sep 
rate Department of Aviation, 
Navy airmen are said to be fairly w 
satisfied with the present setup. 
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